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| / PREFACE. 

1 Au rnouon the labour of a compiler be- 
inferior to that of an author, yet the induſ- 
try of the former may be of conſiderable 
N utility to ſociety; it is his taſk to crop the 

fruits and the flowers, that he may preſent 

them to his gueſt, leaving any thing that 

is taſteleſs or unpleaſing behind. 

The deſign of the preſent collection is 
to furniſh the reader with the moſt inte- 
| ' reſting ſtories and the moſt approved mo- 
} ral eflays that the Engliſh language af- 
fords. The reader will alſo find a ſelec- 

tion of beautiful poems, and elegant ex- 
tracts from ſuch poems as are too long 
to be ingroſled at full length. 

By thus blending poetry with proſe, 
the compllers are hopeful they ſhall be 
able to pleaſe both the grave and the gay; 
the humorous as well as the ſevere ; and 
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vi PREFACE. 
that they ſhall be inſtrumental in diffuſ- 


ing uſeful knowledge, and creating in 


many a paſſion for letters, which will 
enable them to fill up a leiſure hour; and 
not only prevent an improper waſte of 
time, but afford the beſt and ſweeteſt ſa« 
tisfaction to the mind. 

The preſent compilation, it is hoped, will 
not only in ſome meaſure ſupply the place 
of a library to thoſe who are not in circum- 


ſtances to lay out much money in purchaſing 


books of inſtruction and amuſement, but 


will alſo gratify thecurioſity of ſuchas have 


not leiſure to peruſe many of the works of 
the beſt Engliſh Claſſics; for who can hear 
of the elegance of the Spectator, the har- 
mony of Pope, the ſprightlineſs of the Ad- 
venturer, without feelinga ſtrong deſire to 
be in ſome meaſure acquainted with their 
writings ? It will alſo furniſh the coun- 


try gentleman and his family with ſuch 


fiterary proviſion as may fave the trouble 


PREFACE. vii 
and expence of the carriage of many 
volumes. And as the greater part of the 
manufacturing towns in the three king- 
doms have not acceſs to circulating libra- 
ries, the preſent collection will in ſome 
meaſure ſupply that defect. 

In the choice of materials, the com- 
pilers have ſtudied to blend amuſement 
with inſtruction; and the purchaſers of 
this collection will find in it many ad- 
mired pieces, which cannot be procured 
without alſo purchaſing perhaps ten times 
their bulk of ſuch matter as they would 
not ſpend time in reading. 

The compilers will only further add, 
that they have ſtudied to make the work 
of a proper portable ſize, and at the ſame 
time as elegant as the price could poſſibly 
admit of; and they will venture to af- 
firm, that it is by much the cheapeſt 
book of the kind ever offered to the pub- 
lic. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, . 


T Hrs work will be compriſed in fix volumes;. 
conſiſting of about 300 pages each, to be print= 
ed on a fimilar paper with the preſent ; and 
to each volume there will be affixed an elegant 
engraving: The price to ſubſcribers only 28. 
each volume in boards, The compilers take” 
bis opportunity of requeſting the favour of 
any particular piece from their ſubſcribers, tbat 
can be inſerted conſiſtently with" their plan. 
In caſe the work, from the favours of corre-. 
ſpondents, ſhould turn out to ſeven volumes, the. 
ſeventh will be given to ſubſcribers gratis. 

* Communications, poſt paid, addreſſed to Wat- 
ſon, Elder and Company, Parliament Square, . 

Edinburgh, will be properly attended to, | 
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NuunER I. 


— 


Corrupted manners I ſhall nei er defend; 
Nor, falſely witty, far my faults contend. 
Exrhix. 


Wr dhall begin this work with extracts from 


two celebrated moraliſts, Dr. Johnſon and 


Mr. Knox. 


So few of the hours of life are filled up with 
objects adequate to the mind of man, and ſo fre- 
quently are we in want of preſent pleaſure or 
employment, that we are forced to have recourſe 
every moment to the paſt and future for ſup- 
plemental ſatisfaftions, and relieve the vacu- 
ities of our being, by recollection of former 
paſſages, or anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but conſider this neceſlity of ſearch. 
ing on every fide for matter on which the at- 
tention may be employed, as a ſtrong proof 
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of the ſuperior and celeſtial nature of the ſoul 

of man. We have no reaſon to believe that 7 
other creatures have higher faculties, or more i 
extenſive capacities, than the preſervation of 7 
themſelves or their ſpecies requires: they 
ſeem always to be fully employed, or to. be 
completely at eaſe without employment; to 
feel few intellectual miſeries or pleaſures; ; and 
to have no exuberance of underſtanding to 
lay out upon curioſity or caprice; but to have 
their minds exactly adapted to their bodies, 
with few other ideas than ſuch as corporal 
| pain or pleaſure impreſs upon them. 

| Of memory, which makes ſo large a part of 

| the excellence of the human ſoul, and which 
has ſo much influence upon all its other powers, 
but a ſmall portion has been allotted to the a- 

| nimal world. We do not find the grief with 
which the dams lament the loſs of their young, 
proportionate to the tenderneſs with which 
they careſs, the aſſiduity with which they 
feed, or the vehemence with which they de- 
fend them. Their regard for their offspring, 

| when it is before their eyes, is not, in appear- 

b ance, leſs than that of a human parent; but 

| when it is taken away, it is very ſoon forgot- 
ten, and, after a ſhort abſence, if brought a- 
gain, wholly diſregarded. 
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That they have very little remembrance of 
any thing once out of the reach of their ſenſes, 
and ſcarce any power of comparing the preſent 
with the paſt, and regulating their conclufions 
from experience, may be gathered from this, 
that their intellects are produced in their full 
perfection. The ſparrow that was hatched 
laſt ſpring makes her firſt neſt the enſuing 
feaſon, of the ſame materials, and with the 
ſame art, as in any following year; and the 
hen conducts and ſhelters her firſt brood of 
chickens with all the prudence that ſhe ever 
attains. 

It has been aſked by men who love to per- 
plex any thing that is plain to common un- 
derſtandings, how reaſon differs from inſtinct; 
and Prior has, with no great propriety, made 
Solomon himſelf declare, that to diftinguiſh 
them, is the fooPs ignorance, and the pedant' : 
pride. To give an accurate anſwer to a queſ- 
tion of which the terms are not completely 
underſtood, is impoſſible: we do not know in 
What either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſt, and there- 
fore cannot tell with exactneſs how they dif- 
fer; but ſurely he that contemplates a ſhip 
and a bird's neft, will not be long withou 
finding out, that the idea of the one was im- 
Preſſed at once, and continued through all the 
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progreſhve deſcents of the ſpecies, without 
variation or improvement; and that the other 
is the reſult of experiments compared with 
experiments, has grown, by accumulated ob- 
ſervation, from leſs to greater excellence, and 
exhibits the collective knowledge of different 
ages, and various 33 

Memory is the purveyor of reaſon; the 
mdorete which places thoſe images before the 
mind upon which the judgment is to be ex- 
erciſed, and which treaſures up the determi- 
nations that are once paſled, as the rules of 
future ien, or grounds of able quent con- 

"eh 18 * ˖ the frentty of remembrance, 
eee eee eee claſs of 
moral agents. If we were to act only in con- 
ſequence of ſome immediate impulſe, and re- 
ceive no direction from internal motives of 


choice, we ſhould be puſhed forward by an 


invincible fatality, without power or reaſon, 
for the moſt part, to prefer one thing to an- 
other, becauſe we could make no compariſon 


but of objects which mos both happen to be . 


preſent. 
We owe to memory not only the increaſe 
of our knowledge, and our progreſs in rational 


inquiries, but many other intellectual ene, 
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Indeed, almoſt all that we can be ſaid to en- 
joy is paſt or future; the preſent is in perpe- 


tual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, 


ceaſes to be preſent before its preſence is well 
perceived, and is only known to have exiſted 
by the effects which it leaves behind. The 
greateſt part of our ideas ariſes therefore from 
the view before or behind us; and we are 
happy or miſerable, according as we are affec- 
ted by the ſurvey of our life, or our ** 
of future exiſtence. | 

With regard to futurity, when event are 
at ſuch a diſtance from us, that we cannot 
take the whole concatenation into our view, 
we have generally power enough over-our 


imagination to turn it upon pleaſing | ſcenes, 


and can promiſe ourſelves riches, honours, 
and delights, without interminghng thoſe 
vexations and anxieties with which all human 
enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on 
one fide, and alarms us with dangers and diſ- 
appointments, we call in hope on the other, 
to ſolace us with rewards, and eſcapes, and 
victories ; ſo that we are ſeldom without means 
of palliating remote evils, and can generally 
ſooth ourſelves to tranquility, whenever any 
troubleſome preſage happens to attack us. 
A3 
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1 It is therefore, I believe, much more com- 
| mon for the ſolitary and thoughtful, to amuſe 
1 themſelves with ſchemes of the future, than 
1 reviews of the paſt : For the future 1s pliant 
and ductile, and will be eafily moulded by a 
ſtrong fancy into any form; but the images 
which memory preſents are of a ſtubborn and 
untractable nature: the objects of remembrance 
have already exiſted, and left their fignature 
behind them, impreſſed upon the mind, ſo 
3 as to defy all attempts of razure or of 
| chang | Ee. Fs; | * | | ds 
As the ſatisfactions, therefore, ariſing from 
memory are leſs arbitrary, they are more ſo- 
lid; and are indeed the only joys which we 
can call our own. Whatever we have once 
repoſited, as Dryden expreſſes it, in tbe ſecret 
treaſure of the paſt, 1s out of the reach of ac- 
cident or violence, nor can be loft either by 
nnen or another's malice: | 


Be fair or 1 or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have poſſeſſ'd in ſpite of fate are mine. 1 
Not heav'n itſelf upon the paſt has pow'r, | 
But what has deen line oy" and I have had my hour. 
Darpxu. 


| Therei 1 certainly no greater happineſs, than 
to be able to look back on a life uſefully and 
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virtuouſly employed; to trace our own pro- 
greſs in exiſtence, by ſuch tokens as excite 
neither ſhame nor ſorrow. Life, in which 
nothing has been done, or ſuffered to diſtin- 
guiſh one day from another, is to him that 
has paſſed it, as if it had never been; except 
that he is conſcious how ill he has huſbanded 
the great depoſit of his Creator. Life, made 
memorable by crimes, and diverſified through 
its ſeveral periods by wickedneſs, 1s indeed 
eaſily reviewed, but reviewed only with hor- 
ror and remorſe. 

The great conſideration . ought to in- 
fluence us in the uſe of the preſent moment, 
is to ariſe from the effect, which, as well or 
ill applied, it muſt have upon the time to 
come. For though its actual exiſtence be in- 
conceivably ſhort, yet its effects are unlimit- 
ed; and there is not the ſmalleſt point of time 
but may extend its conſequences, either to 
our hurt or our advantage, through all eter- 
nity, and gives us reaſon to remember it for 
ever, with anguiſh or exultation. 

The time of life in which memory ſeems 
particularly to claim predominance over the 
other faculties of the mind, is our declining 
age. It has been remarked by former writ- 
ers, that old men are generally narrative, and 
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fall eaſily into recitals of paſt tranſactions, and 
accounts of perſons known to them in their 
youth. - When we approach the verge of the 
grave, it is more eminently true; 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And firetch thy hopes beyond thy years. 


CREECH»s 


We have no longer any poſſibility of great 
viciſſitudes in our favour ; the changes which 
are to happen in the world will come too late 
for our accommodation ; and thoſe who have 
no hope before them, and to whom their pre- 
ſent ſtate is painful and irkfome, muſt of ne- 


ceſſity turn their thoughts back, to try What 


retroſpect will afford. It ought therefore to 
be the care of thoſe who with to paſs the laſt 
hours with comfort, to lay up ſuch a treaſure 
of pleaſing ideas, as ſhall ſupport the expen- 


ces of that time, which is to depend wholly | 


upon the fund already acquired. 


Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; 
Here ſuff ring age a bleſs'd proviſion find. 


ELpHin. 


1n youth, however unhappy, we ſolace our- 
ſelves with the hope of better fortune, and 
however vicious, appeaſe our conſciences with 
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intentions of repentance; but the time comes 
at laſt, in which life has no more to promiſe; 
in which happineſs can be drawn only from 


recollection, and virtue will be all that we 
can recollect with pleaſure. 


A YOUNG man, after reading the above paper 


with attention, will naturally fall into reflec- 
tions of the following nature: 


«c 
16 
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« At the age when I arrive at maturity of 
reaſon, I perceive myſelf placed in-a world 
abounding with external objects; and I al- 
ſo perceive within me powers and paſſions 
formed to be powerfully excited and affect- 
ed with them. I am naturally tempted: to 


interrogate myſelf, what am I? whence 
came I? and whither am I going? 


«© With a view to ſatisfy my own inqui- 
ries, I confider others who appear 'to be 
juſt like myſelf; I liſten to the inſtruction 


of thoſe who have obtained a reputation for 


wiſdom ; and I examine, with ſerious at- 
tention, the volumes in which are written 
the words of the wiſe. | 

«+ The reſult of the whole inquiry as a wiſe: 
cere conviction, that I am placed here to 
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«, perform many duties; that J originate 
from a ſupreme Creator; and that I am 
going on in the journey of life, to accom- 
6 pliſh ſome of his gracious purpoſes at the 
“ cloſe of it, as well as in its progreſs, 
« I divide my duty into three parts, aecord- 
8 ing to the ſuggeſtions of my own reaſon, 
« and the inſtruction of books. They conſiſt 
& of the obligations which I owe to myſelf, 
& to others, and to him in*whoſe hands are 
tt both they and I, the great Lord of the uni- 
c verſe. © n hag] f 17 
« With reſpect to myſelf, as J conſiſt of 
„ two parts, a body and n mind, my duty 
« to myſelf, again, ſeparates itſelf into two 
*«. correſpondent ſubdivifions. My body is a 
% machine currouſly organized, and eafily 
+ deranged by exceſs and irregularity. When 
« diſturbed in its economy, it ſubje&s me 
* to pain, and diſables me from all neceſ- 
* ſary and pleaſant exertion. I owe it there- 
„ fore to myſelf, to taſte the cup, and par- 
« take the banquet, and gratify my ſenſ- 
des no further than thoſe limits which 
are obviouſly preſcribed by reaſon and 
experience. I further learn from the re- 
% lgion of my country, that my body is 
„ the temple of the holy ſpirit, To pollute 
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it with preſumptuous tranſgreſſion cannot 
but be blaſphemy ; to devote myſelf to 
gluttony, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, is 
at once to deaden the growing energies of 
ſpiritual life, and to weaken and deſtroy 
the ſubordinate, yet neceſſary parts of me, 
my animal and material fabric ; it is to 
ſhorten life, and to diſable me from per- 
forming its duties while it continues. 

„ But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing 
to high improvements by culture, and of 
ſinking to a brutal ſtupidity by neglect. I 
will make uſe of all the advantages of edu- 
cation. I will devote my hours of leiſure 
to reading and reflection. Elegant letters, 
as well as uſeful ſcience, ſhall claim my 
attention; for all that tends to poliſh the 
mind, tends alſo to ſweeten the temper, 
and to mitigate the remains of natural fe- 
rocity. 

My mind, as well as my body, is great- 
ly concerned in avoiding intemperance. 


Eating to exceſs clouds its brightneſs, 


blunts its edge, and, as it were, drags it 
down to all the groſſneſs of materiality. 
Intemperate drinking not only reduces it at 
the time of its immediate influence to a 


Kate of brutality, but gradually deſtroys 


12 
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all its vigour. The ſenſual indulgences in 


“general, when they are inordinate and ex- 


40 
6 


«6 


ceſſive, debaſe, corrupt, and brutalize. Their 


- delights are tranſient, and their pains ſevere 
and of long duration. + 

4 Inſtead, then, of running into the danger 
of temptation during the ardour of my 


youth, I will fly from the conflict, in which 
my own paſſions are ſure to fight againſt, 
and will probably betray me to the enemy. 
I ſee, indeed, thouſands purſuing pleaſure, 
and profeſling to have found it in perfec- 
tion in the haunts of debauchery, But I 
ſee them but for a little while. Like the 
filly inſect that flutters with delight around 
the taper, they ſoon receive ſome fatal in- 


& jury in their minds, their perſons, or their 


10 


ce 


„ But, at the ſame time, I will not be a 


fortunes, and drop in irrecoverable ruin. 


Alas! I am too much inclined to vice, from 


the depravity of my nature, and the vio- 


lence of my paſſions. I will not add fuel 
to the fire, nor increaſe the violence of that 
natural tempeſt within me, which of elf 
is ſuffictent for my deſtruction. 


cynic. The world abounds with innocent 
enjoyments. The kind God of nature in- 
tended that I ſhould taſte them. But mo- 
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deration is eſſential to true pleaſure. My 
own experience, and the experience of man- 
kind from their origin, has declared, that 
whenever pleaſure exceeds the bounds of 
moderation, it is not only highly injurious, 
but diſguſtful. In order to enjoy pleaſure, 
I ſee the neceſſity of purſuing ſome buſineſs 
with attention. The viciſſitude is neceſſa- 
ry to excite an appetite, and give a reliſh. 
Nay, the very performance of buſineſs 
with fk1ll and ſucceſs is attended with a de- 
lightful ſatis faction, which few boaſted plea- 
ſares are able to confer. 


While Itake care of myſelt, of my health, 


of my improvement in morals and under- 


* ſtanding, I will not harbour pride, or look 


down with ſuperciliouſneſs or ill-nature on 
thoſe who live, as it were, at random, and 
who acknowledge no other guide of their 
conduct, but the ſudden impulſe of a 
temporary inclination. With all my im- 
provements and endeavours, I ſhall ſtill feel 
imperfections enough to humble me. Can- 
dour and humility are ſome of the leaſt fal- 
lible marks of ſound ſenſe and ſincere vir- 
tue. I ſhall have ſufficient employment in 


correcting myſelf; nor ſhall I preſume to 
Vol. I. B 
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| < cenſure others, unleſs my profeſſion or re- 
| « hative ſituation renders it my duty. | 
My duty to myſelf is indeed intimately 
1 connected with my duty to others. By 
„ preſerving the faculties of my mind and 
„body, and by improving to the utmoſt, I 
% am enabled to exert them with * in the 
& ſervice of ſociety. | 

I am connected with otters! by the ties 
| of conſanguinity and friendſhip, and by the 
„common bond of partaking in the ſame hu- 
„ manity. As a ſon, I ſhall be tender and 
& dutiful; as a brother, uniformly affection- 
„ ate; as a huſband, faithful and friendly; 
« as a father, kind and provident ; as a man, 
* benevolent to men in whatever circumſtan- 
„ces, and however ſeparated from me by 
1 country, religion, or governmient, 

„ But univerſal beneficence muſt not be an 
inactive principle. If it proceed not to real 
„ pbenevolence, I fear it will have more in it 
aof oſtentation than of ſincerity. I will then 
prove its ſincerity by doing good, and remov- 
« ing evil of every kind, as far as my abilities 
« allow me, and my influence extends. 

„ But before I pretend to generoſity, I will 
5 be ſtrictly juſt. Truth ſhall regulate my 
« words, and equity my actions. If I am 
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engaged in a profeſſion, I will do the du- 


ties of it; if in merchandize, I will take no 


ad vantage of the ignorant, nor debaſe my 
character, nor wound my conſcience, for the 
ſake of lucre. In all my intercourſe with 
ſociety, I will recollect that heavenly pre- 
cept of doing to others as I wiſh they ſhould 
to me; and will endeavour to obey it. 
I may, I certainly ſhall offend, from the 
violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs of 
my judgment, the perverſeneſs of my will, 
and from miſtake and miſapprehenſion. 
But while I keep the evangelical rule in 
view, and ſincerely labour to conform to 
it, I ſhall ſeldom commit ſuch offences 
againſt others, as will be either nr 
or deeply injurious. 

% With reſpect to my duty to my Creator, 
I derive an argument in favour of religion, 
from the feelings of my own boſom, ſupe- 
rior to the moſt elaborate ſubtilties of hu- 


man ingenuity. In the hour of diſtreſs, 


my heart as naturally flies for ſuccour to 
the Deity, as when hungry and thirſty I 
ſeek. food and water; or when weary, re- 


+ poſe. In religion I look for comfort; and 


66 


in religion I always find it. Devotion ſup- 
„ ples me with a pure and exalted pleaſure, 
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It elevates my ſoul, and teaches me to look 
down with a proper contempt upon many 
objects which are eagerly ſought, but 
which end in miſery. In this reſpect, and 
in many others, it effects, in the beſt and 
moſt compendious method, what has been 
in vain pretended to by proud philoſophy. 

« And in ſelecting a mode or pecuhar ſyſ- 
tem of religion, I ſhall confider what that 
was, in which my father lived and died, 
I find it to have been the religion of Chriſt. 
I examine it with reverence. I encounter 
many difficulties; but, at the fame time, 
] feel within me an internal evidence, which, 
uniting its force with the external, forbids 
me to diſbelieve. When involuntary doubts 
ariſe, I immediately filence their impor- 


tunity, by recollecting the weakneſs of my 


judgment, and the vain preſumption of 


&& 


I will learn humility of the humble Jeſus, 
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haſtily deciding on the moſt important of 


all ſubjects, againſt ſuch powerful evidence, 


and againft the major part of the civilized 
world. | 


and gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines 
and glorious offers, which his benign reli- 
gion reaches out to all who fincerely ſeek 
him by prayer and penitence, 
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In vain ſhall the conceited philoſophers, 
whom faſhion and ignorance , admire, at- 
tempt to weaken my belief, or undermine 
the principles of my morality. - Without 
their aid, I can be ſufficiently wicked, and 
ſufficiently miſerable. Human life abounds 


with evil. I will ſeek balſams for the 


wounds of the heart in the ſweets of inno- 
cence, and in the conſolations of religion. 
Virtue, I am convinced, is the nobleſt or- 
nament of humanity, and the ſource of the 


-ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt pleaſure; and 


piety leads to that peace, which the world, 
and all that it poſſeſſes, cannot beſtow. 
Let others enjoy the pride and pleaſure of 
being called philoſophers, deiſts, ſceptics : 
be mine the real, unoſtentatious qualities 
of the honeſt, humble, and charitable Chriſ- 
tian. When the gaudy glories of faſhion 
and of-vain philoſophy ſhall have withered 
like a ſhort-lived flower, ſincere piety and 
moral honeſty ſhall flouriſh as the cedar of 
Lebanon. 

But I repreſs my triumphs. After all 
my improvements, and all my pantings for 
perfection, I ſhall ſtill be greatly defective. 
Therefore, to whatever degree of excellence. 


* I advance, let me never forget to ſhew to 
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« others that indulgence, which my infirmi- 
„ties, my errors, and my voluntary miſcon- 
« duct, will require both from them, and from 


„% mine, and their Almighty and 1 mer - 
* ciful Father.“ FF 


NunBER II. 1 
EDWIN AND EMMA. 


For Love is Lord of all, and is in all the fame. 


| 


Fax in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſheltering wood, F 
The ſafe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage food. 


There Campanas Ran flouriſh'd fair, 
Beneath a mother's eye; 


Whoſe only wiſh on earth was now 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that nature ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek : 

Such orient colour ſmiles through heav'n 
When May's ſweet morning break. 
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Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains : 

That ſun who bids their diamond blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. 


Long had ſhe fill'd each youth with love, 
Each maiden with deſpair : 

And tho? by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair, 


Till Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 


A ſoul that knew no art; 
And from whoſe eye, ſerenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught ; 
Was quickly too reveal'd : 
For neither boſom lodg'd a wiſh, 


That virtue keeps conceal'd. 
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What happy hours of home-felt bliſs 
Did love on both beſtow ! 

But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 
Where fortune proves a foe. 


His fiſter, who, like Envy form'd, 


Like her in miſchief joy'd, 
To work them harm, with wicked ſkill, 
Each darker art employ'd, 
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The father too, a ſordid man, 

| Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all-unfeeling as the clod 

From whence his riches grew. 


Long had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 
And ſeen it long unmov'd: 

Then with a father's frown at laſt.” 
Had fternly diſapprov'd. 


In Edwin's gentle heart, a war. 


Of different paſſions ſtrove: 
His heart; that durſt not diſobey, 
Yet could not ceaſe to love 


Deny'd her FO he oft behind. 
The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 

To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot- 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


Oft too on Stanemore's wintry. waſte, 
Beneath the moonlight ſhade, , 

In fighs to pour his ſoften'd ſoul, 
The midnight mourner ſtray'd. 


His cheek, where health. with beauty glow'd;., 
A deadly pale o' ercaſt: 

So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 
Before the northern blaſt, 
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The parents now, with late rntorſe; 


Hung o'er his dying bed; 
And weary'd heaven with fruitleſs VOWS, 
And fruitleſs ſorrow ne 


"Tis paſt! he n if your ſouls 
Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let theſe dim eyes once more behold 
What they muſt ever love 


She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear: 
Faſt-falling o'er the primroſe pale, 
So morning dews appear. 


Bat oh! his fiſter's jealous care, 
A. cruel fiſter ſhe ! 

Forbade what Emma came to ſay ; 
My Edwin live for me. h 


Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept 
The church-yard path along, 

The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream'd 
Her lover's funeral ſong. 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her ftarthng fancy found 

In every buſh his hovering ſhade, 
His groan in every ſound. 
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Kinks, appall'd, thus had ſhe paſt 


The viſionary vale— 
When lo ! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 


Sad-ſounding in the gale ! 


Juſt then ſhe reach'd, with trembling ſtep, 
Her aged mother's door— | 

He's gone! ſhe cry'd; and I ſhall ſee 
That angel-face no more! | 


I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high againſt my fide— 
From her white arm down ſunk her head, 
She ſhivering figh'd, and died. 
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NuuBER III. 


O thou whoſe pow'r o'er moving worlds preſides, 
Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom gyides ; 
On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, 

And cheer the clouded mind. with light divine. 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt 

With filent confidence and holy reft : 

From thee, great God, we ſpring ; to thee we tend; 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 


—— — (M 


Monx than forty years ago, an Engliſh 101. 


loſopher, whoſe works have ſince been read 


and admired by all Europe, reſided at a little 


town in France. Some diſappointments in his 


native country had firſt driven ham abroad ; and 


he was afterwards induced to remain there, 
from having found, in this retreat, where the 
connections even of nation and language were 


avoided, a perfect ſecluſion and retirement 


highly favourable to the developement of ab- 
ſtract ſubjects, in which he excelled all the 
writers of his time. 

Perhaps, in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind as 
Mr. 's, the finer and more delicate ſen- 


a 
. 


abilities are ſeldom 1 to have place, or, 
if originally implanted there, are in a great 
meaſure extingurſhed by the exertions of in- 
tenſe ſtudy and profound inveſtigation. Hence 
the idea of philoſophy and unfeelingneſs being 
united, has become proverbial ; and in com- 
mon language, the former word is often uſed 
to expreſs the latter —Qur philoſopher has 
been cenſured by ſome, as deficient in warmth 
and feeling: but the mildneſs of his manners 
has been allowed by all; and it is certain, that, 
if he was not eafily melted into compaſſion, it 
was, at leaſt, not difficult to awaken his bene- 
volence. | 
One morning, while he ſat buſted in thoſe 
ſpeculations which afterwards aſtoniſned the 
world, an old female domeſtic, who ſerved. 
him for a houſekeeper, brought him word, 
that an elderly gentleman and his daughter 
had arrived in the village, the preceding even- 
ing, on their way to ſome diſtant country, and 
that the father had been ſuddenly ſeized in the 
night with a dangerous diſorder, which the 
people of the inn where they lodged feared 
would prove mortal: that ſhe had been ſent 
for, as having ſome knowledge in medicine, 
the village-ſurgeon being then abſent; and that 
It was truly piteous to ſee the good old man, 
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who ſeemed not ſo much afflicted by his own 
diſtreſs, as by that which it cauſed to his 
daughter, —Her maſter laid aſide the volume 
in his hand, and broke off the chain of ideas 
it had inſpired. His night-gown was exchang- 
ed for a coat; and he followed. his gouver- 
nante to the fick man's apartment. 

"Twas the beſt in the little inn where they 
lay, but a-paltry one notwithſtanding. Mr. 
Was obliged-to ſtoop as he entered it. 
It was floored with earth; and above were the 
joiſts, not plaſtered, and hung with cobwebs. 
On a flock- bed, at one end, lay the old man 
he came to viſit; at the foot of it ſat his 

daughter. She was dreſſed in a clean white 
bed gown; her dark locks hung looſely over 
it as ſhe bent forward, watching the languid 
looks of her father. Mr. ——— and his 
houſekeeper had ſtood ſome moments in the 
room without the young lady's being ſenſible 
of their entering it. Mademoiſelle!” faid 
the old woman at laſt, in a ſoft tone She 
turned, and ſhewed one of the fineſt faces in 
the world.—It was touched, not fpoiled with 
ſorrow; and when ſhe perceived a ſtranger, 
whom the. old woman now introduced to her, 
a bluſh at firſt, and then the gentle. ceremonial 
of native politeneſs, vhich the aflliftion of the 

Vol. I. | C 
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time tempered but did not extinguiſh, eroſſed 

it for a moment, and changed its expreſſion. 
Twas ſweetneſs all, however; and our philo- 

ſopher felt it ſtrongly. It was not a time for 
words; he offered his ſervices in a few ſincere 
ones. Monſieur lies miſerably ill here,” 
ſaid the gouvernante; if he could poſſibly 
« he moved any where.” “ Tf he could be 
moved to our houſe,” ſaid her maſter.— He 
had a ſpare bed for a friend ; and there was a 
garret room unoccupied, next to the gouver- 
nante's. It was contrived. accordingly. The 
ſcruples of the ſtranger, who could look ſcru- 
ples, though he could not ſpeak them, were 
overcome ; and the baſhful reluQance of his 
daughter gave way to her belief of its uſe to 
her father. The ſick man was wrapt in blank- 
ets, and carried acroſs the ſtreet to the Engliſh 
gentleman's. The old woman helped his daugh. 
ter to nurſe him there. The ſurgeon, who ar- 
rived ſoon after, preſeribed a little; and nature 
did much for him: in a week 0 to 
thank his benefaQtor. 

had learned the name 
and character of his gueſt. He was a Proteſt- 
ant clergyman of Switzerland, called La Roche, 
a widower, who had lately buried his wife 
after à long and lingering illneſs, for which 
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travelling had been preſcribed ; and was now 
returning home, after an ineffectual and me- 
lancholy journey, with his only child, the 
daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his pro- 
feſſion. He poſſeſſed devotion in all its 
warmth, but with none of its aſperity ; I mean 
that aſperity which men, called devout, ſome- 
times indulge in. Mr. , though he felt 
no devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. 
His gouvernante joined the old man and his 
daughter in the prayers and thankſgivings 
| which they put up on his recovery; for the 
too was a heretic, in the phraſe of the village. 
— The philoſopher walked out, with his long 
ſtaff and his dog, and left them to their prayers 
and thankfgivings. “ My maſter,” ſaid the 
old woman, alas! he is not a Chriſtian; 
& but he is the beſt of unbelievers.” —« Not 
« @ Chriſtian !” exclaimed Mademoiſelle La 
Roche; © yet he ſaved_my father! Heaven 
„ bleſs him for't; I would he were a Chri- 
4 ſtian There is a pride in human know - 
ledge, my child,” ſaid her father, which 
* often blinds men to the ſublime truths of 
revelation: hence oppoſers of Chriſtianity 
* are found among men of virtuous lives, as 
„well as among thoſe of diſſipated and li- 
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« centions characters. Nay, ſometimes, I 
© have known the latter more eafily convert- 
«© ed to the true faith than the former; becauſe 
* the fume of paſſion is more eaſily diffipated 
than the miſt of falſe theory and deluſive 
% ſpeculation.” —® But Mr. ——,“ ſaid his 
daughter, alas ! my father, he hall be a 
« Chriſtian before he dies.” ——She was 
interrupted by the arrival of their land- 
lord He took her hand with an air of 
kindneſs : She drew it away from him in 
ſilenee; threw down her eyes to the ground; 
and left the room.“ T have been thank. 

«ing God,” ſaid the good La Roche, © for 
«© my recovery. That is right,” replied his 
landlord.—_ I would not wiſh,” continued 
the old man, heſitatingly, to think other- 
« yiſe: did I not look up with gratitnde to 
on that being, T ſhould barely be ſatisfied with 
« my recovery, as a continuation of life, which, 
it may be, is not a real good :—Alas! I 
« may live to wiſh I had died; that you had 
left me to die, Sir, inſtead of kindly relieving 
« me (he claſped Mr. 's hand) but, 
« when I look on this renovated being as the 


« gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different 


« ſentiment—my heart dilates with gratitude 
* and love to him: it is prepared for doing 
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& his will, not as a duty, but as a pleaſure; 
% and regards every breach of it, not with 
„% diſapprobation, but with horror.“ You 
« ſay right, my dear fir,” replied the philoſo- 
pher : but you are not yet re-eſtabliſhed 
«+ enough to talk much—you muſt take care 
« of your health, and neither ſtudy nor preach 
for ſome time. I have been thinking over 
« a ſcheme that ſtruck me to day, when you 
m mentioned your intended departure. I ne- 
« ver was in Switzerland ; I have a great 
mind to accompany your daughter and you 
into that country. . I will help to take care 
« of you by the road; for, as I Was your 
+ firſt phyſician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for 
*« your-cure,”. La Roche's eyes gliſtened at 
the propoſal; his daughter was called in and 
told of it. She was equally pleaſed with her 
father ; for they really loved their landlord—— 
not perhaps the leſs for his infidelity ; ; at 
leaſt that circumſtance mixed a fort of pity 
with their regard for  him—their ſouls were 
not of a mould for harſher feelings; hatred 
never dwelt i in them. 1 
Ihey travelled by ſhort flages; for the 
pbil oſopher was as good as his word, in tak- 
ing care that the old man ſhould not be fa- 
tigued. The party had time to be well ac- 
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quainted with one another; and their friend- 
ſhip was increxſed by acquaintance. La Roche 
found a degree of ſimplicity and gentleneſs in 
his companion, which'is not always annexed 


to the character of a learned or a wiſe man. 


His daughter, who- was prepared to be afraid 
of him, was equally undeceived. She found 


in him nothing of that felf-importance- which 


ſuperior parts, or great cultivation of them, 
is apt to confer, He talked of every thing 
but philofophy or religion; he ſeemed to en- 
joy every pleafure and amuſement of ordinary 


life, and to be intereſted in the moſt common 
' topics of diſcourſe; when his knowledge or 


learning at any time appeared, it was deliver- 
ed with the utmoſt plaitinefs, and without the 
keaſt ſhadow of dogmatifm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the fo- 
ciety of the good clergyman and his lovely 
daughter. He found in them the guileleſs 
manner of the earlieſt times, with the culture 
and accompliſhment of the moſt refined ones, 


Every better feeling, warm and vivid; every 


ungentle one, repreſſed or overcome. He was 
not addicted to love; but he felt himſelf hap- 
Py in being the friend of Mademoiſelle La 
Roche, and ſometimes eavied Het er the 
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After a journey of eleven days, they arriv- 
ed at the dwelling of La Roche. It was ſitu- 
ated in one of theſe valleys of the canton of 
Berne, where nature ſeems to repoſe, as it 
were, in quiet, and has incloſed her retreat 
with mountains inacceſſible. A ſtream, that 
fpent its fury in the hills above, ran in front 
of the houſe; and a broken water-fall-was ſeen 
through the wood that covered its fides: be- 
low, it circled round a tufted plain, and form- 
ed a little lake in front of a village, at the end 
of which appeared the ſpire of La Roche's 
church, riſing above a clump of beeches. 
Mr, enjoyed the beauty of the ſcene; 
but to his companions, it recalled the memory 
of a wife and parent they had loſt.—The old 
man's ſorrow was ſilent; his daughter ſobb'd 
and wept. Her father took her hand, kiſſed 
it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw up 
his eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a 
tear that was juſt about to drop from each, 
began to point out to his gueſt ſome of the 
moſt ſtriking objects which the proſpect af. 
forded. The philoſopher interpreted all this; 
and he could but ſlightly” cenſure the creed 
from which it aroſe, 

They had not been long abet when a 
number of La Roche's pariſhioners, who 
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had heard of his return, came to the houſe 
to ſee and welcome him. The honeſt folks 
were awkward, but ſincere, in their pro- 
feſſions of regard. They made ſome at- 
tempts at condolence ;—it was too delicate for 
their handling; but La Roche took it in good 
part. It has pleaſed God,“ ſaid he; and 
they ſaw! he had ſettled the matter with him- 
Telf. Philoſophy could not have done fo much 
with a thouſand words. 
It was now evening, and the good: peaſants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard 
to ſtrike ſeven; and the hour was followed by 
a2 particular chime. The country folks, who 
had come to welcome their paſtor, turned 
their looks toward him at the ſound; he ex- 
plained their meaning to his gueſt. That 
is the ſignal,“ ſaid he, for our evening 
4, exerciſe; this is one of the nights of the week 
in which ſome of my pariſhioners are wont to 
join in it; a little ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the 
4 chapel of our family, and ſuch of the good 
% people as are with us ;—if you chooſe rather 
e to walk out, I will furniſh you with an at- 
« tendant; or here are a few old books that 
« may afford you ſome entertainment with- 
« in.—By no means,” anſwered the philoſo- 
pher; I will attend Ma'moiſelle at her de- 
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« votions. “ She is our organiſt,” ſaid Ta 
Roche; our neighbourhood is the country 
% of muſical mechaniſm; and I have a ſmall 
organ fitted up for the purpoſe of aſſiſting 
our ſinging,” . Tis an additional induce- 
© ment,” replied the other; and they walk - 
ed into the room together. At the end ſtood 
the organ mentioned by La Roche ; before it 
was a curtain, which his daughter drew aſide; 
and, placing ' herſelf on a ſeat within, and 
drawing the curtain cloſe ſo as to fave her the 
awkwardneſs of an exhibition, began a volun- 
_ tary, ſolemn and beautiful in the higheſt” de- 
gree. Mr. ——— was no muſician ; but he 
was not altogether: inſenſible to muſic : this 
faſtened on his mind more ſtrongly, from its 
beauty being unexpected. The ſolemn pre- 
lude introduced a hymn, in which ſuch of the 
audience as could ſing immediately joined; the 
words were moſtly taken from holy writ; it 
ſpoke the praiſes of God, and his care of good 
men. Something was ſaid of the death of 
the juſt, of ſuch as die in the Lord The 
organ was touched with a hand leſs firm; 
it pauſed; it ceaſed ;—and the ſobbing of Ma'- 
moiſelle La Roche was heard in its ſtead. Her 
father gave a ſign for ſtopping the pſalmody, 
and roſe to pray, He was diſcompoſed at 
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firſt, and his voice faltered as he fpoke ; but 
his heart was in his words, and his warmth 
overcame his embarraſſment. He addreſſed a 
Being whom he loved; and he ſpoke for thoſe 
he loved. His pariſhioners catched the ardour 
of the good old man; even the philoſopher felt 
himſelf moved, and forgot, for a moment, to 
think why he ſhould not. 

Ta Roche's religion was that of 8 
not theory; and his gueſt was averſe from 
diſputation : their diſcourſe, therefore, did not 
lead to queſtions concerning the belief of either, 
yet would the old man ſometimes ſpeak of his, 
from the fulneſs of a heart impreſſed with its 
force, and wiſhing to ſpread the pleaſure he 
enjoyed in it. The ideas of his God, and his 
Saviour, were ſo congenial to his mind, that 
2 emotion of it naturally awaked them. 

A philoſopher might have called him an en- 
thuſiaſt; but, if he poſſeſſed the fervour of 
enthuſiaſts, he was guiltleſs of their bigo- 
try. Our Father which art in heaven!” 
might the good man ſay—for he felt 1t—and 
all mankind were his brethren, - 3 
Lou regret, my friend, „ ſaid he te 
% Mr. ——, when my daughter and 
«I talk of the exquiſite pleaſure derived from 
% muſic; you regret your want of muſical 
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4 powers and muſical feelings; it is a depart. 
*© ment of ſoul, you ſay, which nature has 
4 almoſt denied you, which, from the effects 
« you ſee it have on others, you are ſure 
« muſt be highly delightful. Why ſhould 
© not the ſame thing be ſaid of religion? 
„ Truſt me, I feel it in the ſame way; an 
«- energy, an inſpiration, which I would not 
“ loſe for all the bleſſings of fenſe, or enjoy- 
ments of the world; yet, ſo far from leſſen- 
ing my reliſh of the pleaſures of life, me- 
* thinks I feel it heighten them all. The 
thought of receiving it from God, adds the 
a bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in 
„every good thing I poſſeſs; and when ca- 
4 lamities overtake me——and I have had 
my ſhare——it confers a dignity on my af- 
« fliction, ſo lifts me above the world. 
+ Man, I know, is but a worm—yet, me- 
thinks, I am then allied to God !Y—It 
would have been inhuman in our philoſopher 
to have clouded, even with a doubt, the fun- 
ſhine of this belief, 

His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphyſical diſquiſition, or religious contro- 
verſy.,—Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary 
. converſation was the leaſt tinctured with pe- 
1 ad or liable to diſputation, With La 
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Rocks and his daughter it was perfectly fami- 
liar. The country round them, the manners 
of the village, the compariſon of both with 
thoſe of England, remarks on the works of 
favourite authors, on the ſentiments they con- 
veyed, and the paſſions they excited, with 
many other topics in which there was an 
equality or alternate advantage among the 
ſpeakers, were the ſubjects they talked on. 
Their hours, too, of riding and walking, were 
many, in which Mr. , as a ſtranger, 
was ſhewn the remarkable ſcenes and curio- 
ſities of the country. They would ſometimes 
make little expeditions, to contemplate, in 
different attitudes, thoſe aſtoniſning mountains, 
the cliffs of which, covered with eternal 
ſnows, and ſometimes ſhooting into fantaſtic 
ſhapes, form the termination of moſt of the 
Swiſs proſpects. Our philoſopher aſked many 
queſtions as to their natural hiſtory and pro- 
ductions. La Roche. obſerved the ſublimity 
of the ideas which the view of their ſtupen- 
dous ſummits, innacceſſible ta mortal foot, 
was calculated to inſpire, which naturally, 
ſaid he, leads the mind to that Being by whom 
their foundations were laid. They are not 
« ſeen in r ſaid Ma'moiſelle with 
4 fich. That's an odd / zemark,” ſaid 
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Mr.. ſmiling She bluſhed; and 
he inquired no farther. 

"Twas with regret he left a ſociety in which 
he found himſelf ſo happy ; but he ſettled 
with La Roche and his daughter a plan of cor- 
reſpondence ; and they took his promiſe, that, 
if ever he came within fifty leagues of their 
dwelling, he ſhould travel thoſe fifty Bae en 
to viſit them. 


About three years after, our philoſopher 


was on a viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he 
made to La Roche and his daughter, on his 
former viſit, was recalled to his mind, by the 
view of that range of mountains, on à part 
of which they had often looked together. 
There was a reproach, too, conveyed along 
with the recollection, for his having failed 
to write to either for ſeveral months paſt. 
The truth was, that indolence was the habit 
moſt natural to him, from which he was not 


eaſily rouſed by the claims of correſpondence 


either of his friends or of his enemies: When 
the latter drew their pens in controverſy, 
they were often unanſwered as well as the 
former. While he was hefitating about a 
viſit to La Roche, which he wiſhed to make, 
but found the effort rather too much for him, 


he received a letter from the old man, which 
Vo. I. D 
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had been forwarded to him from Paris, where 
he had then his fixed reſidence. It contained 
a gentle complaint of Mr. 's want of 


punctuality, but an afſurance of continued 
gratitude for his former good offices ; and as 
a friend whom the writer conſidered intereſted 
in- his family, it informed him of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Ma'moiſelle La Roche, 
with a young man, a relation of her own, 
and formerly a pupil of her father's, of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſitions, and reſpectable cha- 
rager. Attached from their earlieſt years, 
they had been ſeparated by his joining one of 
the ſubſidiary regiments of the Canton, then 
in the ſervice of a foreign power. In this 


fituation, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much 


for courage and military {kill, as for the other 
endowments which he had cultivated at home. 


and they expected him to return in a few 
weeks, when the old man hoped, as he ex- 
preſſed it in his letter, to join their hands, and 
ſee them happy before he died. 

Our philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in 
this event ; but he was not, perhaps, alto- 
gether ſo happy in the tidings of Ma'moiſelle 
La Roche's marriage, as her father ſuppoſed 
him. Not that he was ever a lover of the 


— a 


The term of his ſervice was now expired; 
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lady's; but he thought her one of the moſt amia- 
ble women he had ſeen; and there was ſome- 
thing in the idea of her being another's for 
ever, that ſtruck him, he knew not why, 
like a diſappointment. After ſome little ſpe- 
culation on the matter, however, he could 


look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agree- 


able, and determined on this viſit to ſee his 
old friend and his daughter happy. 

On the laſt day of his journey, different 
accidents had retarded his progreſs ; he was 
benighted before he reached the quarter in 


which La Roche reſided. His guide, however, 


was well acquainted with the road; and he 
found himſelf at laſt in view of the lake 
which I have before deſcribed, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche's dwelling. A light 
gleamed on the water, that ſeemed to proceed 
from the houſe ; it moved ſlowly along as he 
proceeded up the fide of the lake; and at laſt 
he ſaw it glimmer through the trees, and ſtop 
at ſome diſtance. from the place where he then 
was. He ſuppoſed it ſome piece of bridal 
merriment, and puſhed on his horſe, that he 
might be a ſpectator of the ſcene ; but he was 
a good deal ſhocked, on approaching the ſpot, 
to find it proceed from the torch of a perſon 
ctothed in the dreſs of an attendant on a fune- 
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ral, and accompanied by ſeveral others, who, 


like him, ſeemed to have been n in 
the rites of ſepulture. 

On Mr. —— 8 making enquiry who 
was the perſon they had been burying? one 


of them, with an accent more mournful than is 


common to their profeſſion, anſwered, Then 
% you knew not 1 Sir — you 
5 never beheld a loveher” —** La Roche!” 
exclaimed he in reply Alas! it was the 
indeed ! The appearance of ſurpriſe and 
grief which his countenance aſſumed, attracted 
the notice of the peaſant with whom he talk- 


_ ed.—He came up cloſer to Mr. — | 


«perceive, Sir, you were arent. with 
++ Mademouſelle La Roche.” Acquainted 
„ with her Good God !—when—how— 
where did ſhe die? —Where is her fa- 
ther?“ — She died, Sir, of heart-break, 


I believe: the young gentleman to whom 


« ſhe was ſoon' to have been married, was 
© killed in a duel by a French officer, his in- 
timate eompanion ; and to whom, before 
their quarrel, he had often done the great- 
© eſt favours, Her worthy father bears her 
%“ death, as he has often told us a Chriſtian 
© ſhould: he is even ſo compoſed as to be 
„ now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few 
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« exhortations to his pariſhioners, as is the 
© cuſtom with us on ſuch occaſions : —Fol. 
% low me, Sir; and you ſhall hear him.“ 
He followed the man without anſwering. ; 

The church was dimly lighted, except near 
the pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was 
ſeated, His people were now lifting up their 
voices in a pſalm to that Being whom their 
paſtor had taught them ever to bleſs and to 
revere. La Roche ſat, his figure bending gent- 
ly forward, his eyes. half cloſed, lifted up in 
ſilent devotion, A lamp, placed near him, 
threw its light ſtrong on his head, and mark . 
ed the ſhadowy lines of age acroſs the pale- 
neſs of his brow, * ce with grey 
hairs. 

The muſic ceaſed, La Roche ſat for a mo- 
ment, and nature wrung a few tears from him. 
His people were loud in their grief. Mr. 
was not leſs affected than they. La 
Roche aroſe . Father of mercies !” ſaid he, 
forgive theſe tears: aſſiſt thy ſervant to life 
* up his ſoul to thee; to lift to thee the ſouls - 
“ of thy people My friends! it is good ſo 
© to do: at all ſeaſons it is good; but, m the 


* days of our diſtreſs, what a privilege it is 


„Well ſaith the facred book, © Truſt in the 
Lord; at all times truſt in the Lord.“ 
D 3 
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When every other ſupport fails us, when 
the fountains of worldly comfort are dried up, 
let us then ſeek thoſe living waters which 
flow from the throne of God. Tis only from 
** the belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom of a 
Supreme Being, that our calamities can be 
borne in that manner which becomes a man. 
% human wiſdom is here of little uſe ; for, in 
proportion as it beſtows comfort, it re- 
preſſes feeling, without which we may 
* ceaſe to be hurt by calamity, but we ſhall 
« alſo ceaſe to enjoy happineſs.—I will not 
did you be inſenſible, my friends! I can- 
* not, I cannot, if I would (his tears flowed 
«© afreſh) -I feel too much myſelf; and I am 
% not aſhamed of my feelings: but therefore 
„may I the more willingly be heard; there- 
fore have I prayed God to give me ſtrength 
to ſpeak to you; to direct you to him, not 
% with empty words, but with theſe tears; 
«© not from ſpeculation, but from experience, 
that while you ſee me ſuffer, you may 
4 know alſo my conſolation. 

« You behold the mourner of 1 only 
child, the laſt earthly ſtay and bleſſing of 


_ 4 his declining years! Such a child too !— 


« Tt becomes not me to ſpeak of her virtues ; 
«yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
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cauſe they were exerted towards myſelf. — 
Not many days ago you ſaw her young, 
beautiful, virtuous, and happy; - ye whoare 
parents will judge of my felieity then, —ye 
will judge of my affliction now. But I look 
towards him who ſtruck me; I ſee the 
hand of a father amidſt the chaſtenings of 


my God.—Oh! could I make you feel what 


it is to pour out the heart, when it is preſſ- 


ed down with many ſorrows, to pour it out 


with confidence to him, in whoſe hands are 
life and death; on whoſe power awaits all 
that the firſt enjoys; and in contemplation 
of whom diſappears all that the laſt can in- 
fit !—For we are not as thoſe who die 


without hope ; we know that our Redeemer 
liveth,—that we ſhall live with him, with 


our friends his ſervants, in that bleſſed 
land where ſorrow is unknown, and happi- 
neſs is endleſs as it is perfect.— Go, then; 
mourn not for me; I have not loſt my child: 
but a little while, and we ſhall meet again, 
never to be ſeparated. But ye are alſo my 


children: Would ye that I ſhould not grieve 


without comfort ?So live as ſhe lived; 
that, when your death cometh, it may be 
the death of the righteous, and. your latter 
end hke his,” 
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Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his 
audience anſwered it with their tears. The 
good old man had dried up his at the altar of 
the Lord ; his countenance had loſt its ſad- 
neſs, and aſſumed the glow of faith and of 
hope. Mr. followed him into his houſe. 
The inſpiration / of the pulpit was paſt; at 
fight of him the ſcenes they had laſt met in 
ruſhed again on his mind; La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered it with 
his tears. The other was equally affected; 
they went together, in filence, into the par- 
lour where the evening ſervice was wont to 
be performed. —The curtains of the organ 
were open; La Roche ftarted back at the 
fight. . Oh! my friend!” faid he; and his 
tears burſt forth again. Mr. had now 
recollected himſelf; he ſtept forward, and 
threw the curtains cloſe—the old man wiped 
off his tears; and, taking his friend's- hand, 
$ You ſee my weakneſs,” faid he; tis the 
« weakneſs of humanity ; but my comfort is 
„not therefore loſt.“ “ I heard you,” 
& ſaid the other, in the pulpit; I rejoice 
* that ſuch conſolation is your's.” It is, 
% my friend,” ſaid he; and I truſt I ſhall 
© ever hold it faſt ;—if there are any who 
doubt our faith, let them think of what im- 
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« portance religion is to calamity, and for- 
« bear to weaken its force; if they cannot 
© reſtore our happineſs, let them not take 
away the ſolace of our affliction.“ 

Mr. —'s heart was ſmitten and I 
have heard him, long after, confeſs, that there 
were moments when the remembrance over- 
came him even to weakneſs ; when, amidſt all 
the pleaſures of philoſophical diſcovery, and 
the pride of literary fame, he recalled to his 
mind the venerable figure of the good La 
Roche, and wiſhed that he had never doubted. 
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ui IV. 
THE HERMIT OF WARKWORTH s, 


Say, will you thank me if T bring you reft, 
And eaſe the torture of your lab'ring breaſt? 


DEDICAT LON. 
Do ber Grace EltzaBeTH, Ducheſs and 
Counteſs of Northumberland. 
Down in a northern vale wild flowrets grew, 
And lent new ſweetneſs to the ſummer gale ; 


The muſe there found them all remote fromview, 
Obſcur'd with weeds, and ſcatter'd o'er the dale. 


* Warkworth Caſtle, ſituated in the county of Northum- 
berland, ſtands upon a neck of land near the ſea. About a 
mile from the caſtle, in a deep romantic valley, are the re- 
mains of a Hermitage, of which the chapel is almoſt entire. 
It is hollowed out of the rock with much art, and poſſeſſing 
ſome degree of elegance. In the chapel there is a ſmall tomb 
or monument on the ſouth fide of the altar, on the top of 
which lies a female figure extended in the manner that ef- 
figies are uſually exhibited praying on ancient tombs. There 
are ſeveral other figures round the tomb; but the above, 
which is very elegantly deſigned, is the principal one. There 
are few traditions regarding this chapel, other than what 
the poem furniſhes : it ſeems to have been founded | in the 
reign of Edward III. 
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O Lady, may ſo ſlight a gift prevail, 
And at your gracious hands acceptance find ? 
Say, may an ancient legendary tale 
Amuſe, delight, or move the poliſn'd mind ? 


Surely the cares and woes of human kind, 
Tho! ſimply told, will gain each gentle ear: 
But all for you the Muſe her lay deſign'd, 
And bade your noble anceſtors appear. 


She ſeeks no other praiſe, if you commend ; 
Her hone protectreſs, patroneſs, and friend. 
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"THE HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. 
| —  —— — — — 
4 FIT THE FIRST®, | 
Dazx was the night, and wild the ſtorm, 
And loud the torrent's roar ; 


And loud the ſea was heard to daſh 
Againſt the diſtant ſhore. 


' Mufing on man's weak hapleſs ſtate, 
The lonely Hermit lay ; 

When, lo! he heard a female voice 
Lament in ſore diſmay. 


With hoſpitable haſte he roſe, 
And wak'd his ſleeping fire; 
And, ſnatching up a lighted brand, 

Forth hied the reverend fire. 


All ſad beneath a neighbouring tree 
A beanteous maid he found, 

Who beat her breaſt, and with her tears 
Bedewed the moſſy ground. 


Fit was the word uſed by old minſtrels to ſignify a part 
or diviſion of their hiſtorical ſopgs, 
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O weep not, lady, weep not ſo; 


Nor let vain fears alarm : 
My little cell ſhall ſhelter thee, ' 


And keep thee ſafe from harm. 
It is not for myſelf I wee: 

Nor for myſelf I fear ; | 
But for my dear and only friend, | 
4 Who lately left me here: I OY 
4 And while ſome ſheltering Howes he N 
4 Within this. lonely wood, | 
3 Ah ! ſore I fear his — feet 
8 Have flipt in yonder flood. 
O! truſt in heaven, the hermit ſaid, 


And to my cell repair: * 
Doubt not but I ſhall find thy friend,” 
And eaſe thee of iy care. | 


' Then, climbing up his rocky ſtairs, 
He ſcales the cliff ſo high; 1 
And calls aloud, and waves his light 


To guide the ſtranger's eye. 
1 Among the thickets long he winds, 
4 With careful Reps and flow: _ - 
* At length a voice return'd his call. 
3 Quick anſwering, fog bel w-. 
$3 Vor. I, | 
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O tell me, father, tell me true, 
If you have chanc'd to ſee 
A gentle maid. . lately left 


Butaither 1 hays Md Mice: 5120 
Or ſhe hath gone aſtra ; 


And much I fear this fatal ſtream 


he 2 
4 
- 2 


Hach ſnatch'd her hence away. 


Praiſe heaven, my ſon, 4 hermit ſaid ; 
The lady's ſafe. and'well: 

And ſoon he join'd the wandering Year, 
* SOS him to his cell 


+. |. Then well was ſeen theſe gentle friends'; 


They lov'd each other dear 


The youth he preſs'd her to his heart; 


The maid let fall tear. 


£ 


Ah! ſeldom hid their hoſt T ween, 
Beheld ſo ſweet a pair: j3 
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The youth was tall, with manly bloom; 


She ſlender, foft; and fair. 


The youth: Wi end in foreſt 


With bugle-hern ſo bright * 9 
. os ; N 8 EW N 
She in a ſilken robe and fearf, 
Snateh'd up in haſly fign rer 
8 
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Alas! my ſon, the Hermit ſaid, 
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Sit dowen, my children, ſays the . ; 
- Sweet reſt your limbs require: } 
Then heaps freſh fewel on the hearth, | 
And mends his little fire. 


— 


Fartake, he ſaid, my ſimple ſtore, 


Dried fruits, and milk, and curds; 
And, ſpreading all upon the board, 
Invites with kindly words. 


Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare, 
The youthful couple ſay ; 

Then freely ate, and made good cheer, | 
And talk'd their cares away. 


Now ſay, my children (for perchance 
My counſel may avail}, ? 

What ſtrange adventure brought you here * 
e this lady K. : 


Firſt tell me, father, aid the youth, 
(Nor blame mine eager tongue) | 
What town is here ? What lands are e theſe? 4 
And to what lord belong ? ? 


Why doll live to ſay, - 
The rightful lord of theſe domains eg 3 
Is baniſh'd quite away? NOTTS 
F Ke 2 


And, oh! to fave him from his foes 


1 In Scotland fafe he placd the child 


——_—__ 


pry now the PERCY ae o long 


Lies hid, alas! beneath a cloud; 


No chin of that 'noble houſe 


The bordering Scots deſpoil our bad., 
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Ten winters now have ſhed their ue 
On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant HoTseur (ſo the North-- 
Our youthful lord:did call) 


6... 


_ Againſt Fourth Henzy » gy b 


And, ſtoutly fighting, loſt his life. 16% tha 7 
Near proud 9 towers. * eat oo? 
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One ſon he left, a lovely VE Ip 
His country's hope and heir; | 


Jt ngen ark. 


Beyond the reach of ſtrifm 
Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Bramham loſt _ life. 


Our northern pride and boaſt, 


Their honour's reft and loſt. a 


Now leads our youth to arms; 


A I. all our m_ 


— 


4 
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Their halls and caſtles, once ſo fair, 

If Now moulder in decay; 

b. = Proud ſtrangers now uſurp their lands, 
And bear their wealth es 


Not far from hence, 100 von full ſtream 
Runs winding down the lea, 
Fair WarRKwoRTH lifts her lofty towers, 


And overlooks the ſea. : 


Thoſe towers, alas! now ſtand forlorn, 
With noiſome weeds o'erſpread, 
Where feaſted lords and courtly dames, 

** where the poor were fed. 


. 


e far off, mid Scottiſh hills | o 


The Percy lives unknown; 
On ſtrangers bounty he depends, 
And may not claim his own. - 


O! might I with theſe aged eyes 
But live to ſee him here, 

Then ſhould my ſoul depart in bliſs !— 
He ſaid, and dropt a tea. , 


And is the Pxnor ftill ſo loy'd 
Of all his friends and thee ? 
Then bleſs me, father; ſaid the . 
For I thy gueſt am He. rn? ee 
E 3 


5 x8 a dl | | x 8 
Sllent he gaz'd then turn'd afide 
To wipe the tears he ſhed; © 2 
And, lifting up his hands and eyes, 
DE - Pour'd 2 on his head: | 


Wa our dear and — . lord, 
Thy country's hope and care: 
But who may this young lady bs, 
That is ſo wonderous fair. 
ö 


Now, father, liſten to my tale, 
And thou ſhalt know the truth: 
And let thy fage advice direct 
My 5 . 


In Scotland en fobly bred 

Beneath the Regent's hand“, 

In feats of arms, and every lore 
Teo fit me for command. 


With fond impatience long I burn'd 
My native land to ſee ; ;90 
At length I won my — friend n! 
To yield that boon to me. el er 


Then up and down in hunter's garb | 
I wandered as in chace, 


- © Robert Stuart, Duke of Albany. See the continuator of 
r FOE 


_ 
+ 
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Till in the noble NEVILLE's houſe f 
I gain'd a hunter” 5 n 1 11 


Some time with him 1 liv'd . 55 
Till I'd the hap fo rare, 

To pleaſe this young and gentle dame 
Im baron” 5 = fair. D 


Now, 8 ſaid vr bluſhing maid, 

$ The truth I muſt reveal; 
Souls great and generous, like to thine, 
Ke. Their noble deeds conceal. 


"% It happened on a ſummer's day, 

XZ Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wandered forth to take the air 
— the THESIS trees. 


Sudden, a band of rugged Sete, 
That near in ambuſh lay, 

Moſs-troopers from the border 2. * 
| There aan me B N a ONT "EQ 
My hrieks had all been Pete vain; 
But heaven, that ſaw my grief, | 
Brought this brave youth within my call, * 
4 Who flew to my relief. ; 


= - Ralph Neville, Grd Ear! of Weltmorcland, | 


* 
With nrking but bi hunting — 

And dagger in his hand, . 5 

He W r aun on my foes, A 


He fought Gl mond;alkfance. came; wins 
Lhe Scots were-overthrown :' . 169 ; 
Thus freed me, captive, from their bands | 2 
To make me more his own. 4 


O happy TR the * W wi o 
Bleſt were the wounds I bare = 

From that fond hour ſhe deign'd to ſmile, = 
And liſten to —é— rene 


— — as 
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And W ſhe 11 my name and birth, 
She vowed to be my+brideg 1 E 
ZBut oh! we fear'd, (alas, the while!) 3 
0 | Her princely mother's * 2 | 


* 
9 


= * 
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Siſter of haughty Bormenzerz * ” 
Our houſe's ancient foe, 

To me, I thought, a baniſh'd . 
Could ne'er ſuch favour 8 e 


nnen | 
At length to fly with me | 


Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland, mother of the lady, was 
daughter of John of Gaunt, and half-ſiſter of king Henry VI. 


1 
4 
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I won this lovely timorous maid ;. 
To DS n are we. 
Grp oon 
This evening, as the night drew on, 
Fearing we were purſu'd, 


We turn'd adown the right-hand path, 
And gain d this Ai wood : 


Then lighting from. our weary ſteeds _ 4» 
To ſhun the pelting ſhower, _ 

We met thy kind conducting hand, 
And reach'd this friendly = 


N 47 0 Ls 4 


Now reſt ye both, the hermit ſaid; an 

A while your cares foregg sg 
Nor, lady, ſcorn my humble bed; 
Ks We'll paſs the night below +. 


+ Adjoining to the cliff, which contains the chapel of the 
Hermitage, are the remains of a ſmall building, in which 
the hermit dwelt. This confiſted of one lower apartment, 
with a little bed-chamber over it, and is now in ruins. 
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THE HERMIT. OF WARRwORTH. 
T (AC 6. $ q y "LEY 7 * Yo 
4 Tags» e 1 +5 
| FIT THE SECOND. - . 
r frail'a the bluſhing morn, . 
And every ſtorm Was fled ; 83 | 1 Nn 1 

But lovelier far, with ſweeter ſmile, 1 —_ 


Fair ELEanoR left her bet. Z 


She found her HExar all alone.” | : 
And cheer'd him with her fight; _ } 
The youth, conſulting with his 3 
Had watch'd the re night. 7 f 


What ſweet 5 Bly 0 Perpower'd obs breaſt * 2 1 
Her cheek with bluſhes dyed, 1 
When fondly he beſought her there 


en ee 


Within this "a4 a 1 
There is a chapel meet: : 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond requeſt, 


And make my bliſs complete. = 


o Hengy ! when thou deign'ſt to ſue, 
Can I thy ſuit withſtand? 
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When thou, lov'd youth, haſt won my heart, 
Can I n my hand ? 


For thee 1 left > fockerls Aae nioi 039 
And mother's tender care; 
And whether weal or woe betide, 
Thy lot I mean 1 gere 


And wilt chou chen, 0 ths N - 
Such matchleſs favour fhew, 
To ſhare with me, a baniſh'd wight, 


My n, pn, or PIETY 


Now dave 1 fa} hath joyn in W 
To crown thy conſtant breaſt; 

For, know, fond hope aſſures my heart 
That we ſhall ſoon be bleſt. | 


Not far How hone ſands Coquet Ie, 
Surrounded by the ſea ; 


There dwells a holy friar, well known 
To all thy friends and mee“. STE od 


»Tis father Bernard, fo Sed. | dd l | & 12 
For every worthy deed; | 
To Raby caſtle he ſhall go, 


And for us kindly plead. 
* In the little iſland of Coguer, neat Warkworth,/ are {till | 
the ruins of a Cell, a tothe Bet Ae 
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140 1 
| To fetch this good and holy mann I 
1 Our reverend hoſt is gone; 9 x '1 
| And ſoon, I truſt, his pious hands 4 
| ür Inns: 6-336 1 
| Thus they in ſweet and. nat, k | 
| The lingering hours beguile : | 
gering gu 
[i | At length they ſee the hoary ſage | 
| | Come from the W *. | 
ö 
Wit 
. With pious joy and 8 TY | 
I - He greets the noble pair, NE e 
= And, glad, conſents to join their hands, 
. | With many oth Pant prayer. 
=. 
| Then ſtrait to-Raby's diſtant walls + bond gs" 
0 He kindly wends his way: Ss 
| | | . Mean-time in love and dalliance ſweet 
| | 3 A ſpend the Iivelong aa T6 209% 
j And now, attended by their hoſt, 
| The Hermitage they view'd, 
| | Deep hewn within a craggy cliff, F 
i And over-hung with 1 dal 
And near a flight of! ſkipely ur. Nasa 
| All cut with niceſt Kill, x07. b 
l | And piercing thro? a ſtony ach, 241 ets of 


ft 
om Kan winding up the II. h edit 9. 
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There deck'd with many a flower n herb 


His little gardew-ftands 3 1 | 
With fruitful trees in ſhady rows, 
All planted by his hands. 


Then, ſcoop'd within the ſolid rock, 
Three ſacred vaults he ſhews ; 

The chief a chapel; neatly arch'd, 
On branching columns roſe. 


Each proper ornament was there, 
That ſhould a chapel grace; 


The lattice for confeſhon- fram'd, | 77 


And holy-water vaſe. 


Ober either door a ſacred text me RN 


Invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little ſcutcheon hung 
The croſs, and crown, and ſpear. 


Up to the altar's ample breadth 
Two eaſy ſteps aſcend ; 

And near a glimmering ſolemn light 

| TIO NO ee We lend. 


Beſide the altar roſe ht 
All in the living ſtone : 


n On which a young and beauteous maid 


In goodly ſculpture ſhone. 
Vor. J. F * 


/ 
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A'kneeling/angel fairly carwdde 


Lean'd hovering o'er her breaſt ; 
A weeping warrior at her feet; 
And near to theſe her creſt *. 


The cliff,” the vault; but chief the ſy: 
Attract the wondering pair: 
Eager they aſk, what hapleſs "rin 
Lies ſculptured here ſo fair ? 


The hermit figh'd, the hermit wept ; 
For ſorrow ſcarce could ſpeak: _ 
At length he wip'd the trickling tears 
That all bedew'd his cheek : _ 


Alas! my children, human life 
Is but a vale of woe; 
And very mournful is. the tale, Wie 
Which, ye ſo fain would Know. 


: , 
F #34 
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; THE HERMIT” g TALE. 74 
- Young lond; thy. grandfire had a mien 
In days of youthful fame; 
Lon diſtant hills were his domains; 


Sir BERT RAMQY-⁹as ee | Ma hit 


* 'This is a Bull's Head, _ Py * the leger i. 
ly. All the Figures, &c. eri 
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Fair WipDRINGTON the maiden's name, 
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Where'er the noble Pzrcy fought 
His friend was at has fide” 

And many a ſkirmiſh with the Scots 
Their early valour the 


Thin Bertram loy'd a 3 maid, . 


As fair as fair, might bez 
The dew-drop on the lily's cheek 
Was not ſo fair as nem 


Yon towers her dwelling place +; 
Her fire an old Northumbrian chief 
Devoted to thy: race. 


* 9 - \ 
"IP _ 7 : : 
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Many a lord, and nb! knight, 
To this fair damſel came: 4 Db: 
But Bertram was her only choice; 
For him ſhe felt a eg | 


| TIT. 3h oTan + wer ad 1 
Lord PERCY pleaded, for- his * A 
Her father ſoon conſents N n 7 
None but the beauteous maid elt 
His wiſhes now ea age 


4489444 — 


But ſhe with fiudied, fond delays 34 N wr you 
Defers the bliſsful bour ; $4, 1 


+ Widdrington Caltle is about fire miles forth of Wark- 
worth. 


|| 
. 
| 
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| That heart, ſhe "yy is lightly week 


With filver creſcents on their arms, 
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And loves to try his conſtancy, E 
eee pegel A | 


iy ile ve 


Which is too lightly won; 

And long ſhall rue that eaſy maid, 
Who yields her love too ſoon. © 
Lord Percy made a ſolemn feaft 

In Alnwick's princely hall; - 
And there came lords, and there came knight, b 
His chiefs and barons all. 


$ Us 


With waſſel, mirth, and revlry, 
The caſtle rung around: 

Lord Pxcr call'd for ſong. and harps. 
And pipes of martial ſound. 


The minſtrels of thy noble houſe, 
All clad in robes of blue, 


Attend in order due. 


The great eee of 5 —_ 
They ſung : their high command 
„% How valiant MANF&ED o'er the ſeas 
+ Firſt led his northern band. + 
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« Brave GALFRED next to . 160 
With venturous Rollo came 

And from his Norman 2 Non ws: bn 
1 Aſſum' d the PERCY name smod: at "1 | 


They ſung, how in the Conqueror's fleet * 
© Lord William ſhipp'd his powers, 
„And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride 9d 
* With all her lands and towers. 


Then journeying Us the Holy Land, a 21% 
There bravely fought and dy*d- 


„ But firſt the filver Creſcent wan; 
« Some Paynim Soldan's pride. 

% They ſung how Acxzs,  beauteous heir, 
“ The queen's own brother wed, * 

Lord JOSCELLINE, ſprung from Charlemagne, 
In princely Brabant bred. * At 1 


14 11 LC 


« How he the Pencr x nar je Teviv'd, Ae 
« And how, his noble, Une * ; bk * 
„Still foremolt i in their country's cauſe * TOY 
« With godlike ardour ſhine.” 


ils Al 10 2115 » Lon! the hams 
+ In lower Normandy, there e three Places of 
of Perey : fro whence the family took the «i of 2 
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Percy, 
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With loud acclaims the liſtening crowd 
Applaud the maſter's ſong ; 

And deeds of arms and war became 


Now high beroie acts they tell; 
Their perils paſt recall: 


When, 10! a damſel young and fair * | 


Step'd forward thro? the hall. 


She Bertram courteouſly addreſs'd:; 
And kneeling on her knee; 
Sir knight, the lady of 0 love 


Then forth ſhe drew. a 3 er 
Well: plated many a fold, 


The caſque was wrought of temper'd tee], ; 


The creſt of burniſh'd. gold. 


Sir knight, thy lady ſends thee this, 
And yields to. be thy bride, 

When thou haſt prov'd this maiden gift 
Where ſharpeſt blows are try d. is 


Loung Bertram took the ſhining helme, 


CL 


Tru 
With deeds of nobleſt-fame. 


| thrige he Eife'd the fame: 
me, PI prove this precious caſque & 
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Lord Pxxcr, and his barons bald, 
Then fix upon a dax | 
To ſcour the marches, late oppreſt, 
And Scottiſh wrongs repay. 


The knights aſſembled on the hills 


A thouſand horſe and more: 
Brave Widdrington, tho” funk in years, 
The Percy ſtandard 3 * | 


Eweed's limpid current boen they paſs, 
And range the borders round : 

Down the green ſlopes of Tiviotdale 
Their bugle-horns reſound. 


As when a lion in his den N 
Hath heard the hunter's eries, 11 
And ruſhes forth to meet his foes ; 
So did the Dovetas riſe. | 


Attendant on their chief% command; © 
A thouſand warriors wait: 
And now the tel hour drew on. 
Of cruel, keen debate. 


A choſen troop of Scottiſh RS „ 
Advance before the reſt; | al 
Lord Percy-mark'T their biber mien TICS 

And thus his friend'addrefyd. ' - 7012 bot 
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Now, Bertram, prove thy lady's helme; 
Attack yon forward band; A 
Dead or alive I'll reſcue Ane SH Wen 0 
Or periſh by their hand. 


Young Bertram bow'd with glad as, | 

- And ſpur'd his eager ſteed. wh 4 

And, calling on his Lady's name, nnn 
Ruſh'd forth with whirlwind 1 4 1 


As ben grove Aas Wenn 
The livid lightning rends; 


So fiercely, mid the oppoſing Har th 
Sir Bertram's ſword deſcends. . 


No, 4. 
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This way and that he drives the ſteel, 
And keenly pierces thro zm; : :- 
And many a tall'and/comely.kmght |, 
With furious force he-ſlew..- 1 1 


E 
8 


Now cloſing faſt . on every ſide, bare J 
They hem Sir Bertram round |... A 3 
But, dauntleſs, he repels eee 8 $ 
And deals forth many a wound. bug 1 


The vigour of his ſingle arm een a0 do A 
Had well-nigh won the field; 


Mon.“. 


When, ponderous, fell a Seqttiſn axe, 
And clove „ egi bir. 
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Another blow his temples took, 

Aud reft his helme in twain; ad] 

That beauteous: below, his lady's gin, als 
is blood bedewed the plain. 


's 55 
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Lord Percy ſaw his champion fall 

mid th' unequal fight; | 

And now, my noble: friends, he ſaid, 
Let's ſave this gallant knight. 


8 


Then ruſhing in, with ftretch'd a 
He o'er the warrior hung; 


As ſome fierce eagle ſpreads her wing 
To guard her callow young. F "FY 


Three times 1 5 ſtrove to ſeize their Pee. 
Three times they quick retire: 

What force could ſtand his furious act. 
Or meet his martial fire? 


n i aha 1 5 2 2 e f 
5 mow? =. 474 p MN 


Now gathering round, on every pen gu 1880 

| The battle rag*d amain ; 5 

I And many a lady wept her lord YU BY \o — 
8 That hour untimely ſlain. | 


PzRCY.and Dou As, great in arms, 
There all their courage ſhew'd ; 

And all the field was ſtrew'd with dead, 
And all with crimſon flow'd. 
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At length the glory of the day 7 aid 157 wut. 
The Scots reluctant Field; oi: 19% bo 
And, after wonderous valour —_ Sd 3671 


They ſlowly quit the field. | : 


And weltering in his gore, Mien 
Lord „ ee mund tende 
To WARE 's fair caſtle hore 10. 


Well haſt thou earn'd my daughter's love, T 


Her father kindly a e rie 283 20 2H * 4 
And ſhe herſelf ſhalb dreſs thy wounds, A 
And tend S 1d! DZ oT 


Fair Is ABEL. ne'er appear?2s2s 
Beſhrew me, ſaid the aged chief, 
Young maidens Have their fears. 


Cheer up my ſon; thou ſhalt bay nn wol FF 
So ſoon as thou canſt ride; 2 1 

And ſhe ſhall nurſe thee in her 3 ro 310A 
And ſhe ſhall be thy bridGme. 


P 
1 _ . 2 ets > ah hex 2 
So f 4 n "tee? 5 
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* Wark Caftle, à fortreſs bilodging” to che Fagliſh, and 1 
of great note in Aliens mes ſtood on the ſouthern bank of 


the river Tweed, hot {ar from en, It is navy en en 4 
tirely e 
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Sir Bertram at her name reviv- / 
He bleſs'd the ſoothing ſoun dd 

Fond hope ſupplied the nurſe's care, 
And heal'd his ghaſtly w undld. 
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THE HERMIT or WARKWORTH. 
= FIT THE THIRD. 


Oxs early morn, while dewy drops 
Hung trembling on the tree, 

Sir Bertram from his fick-bed roſe ; z 
His bride he would go ſee.” Ee Ns 


A brother hs had, in prime of youth, 
Of courage firm and keen; 

And he would tend him on the way, 
Becauſe his wounds were . 


All day o'er moſs and moor they rode, 
By many a lonely tower; 

And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 
E'er they drew Near her hower. 


Moſt drear and dark the caſtle ſeem'd, 
That wont to ſhine fo bright; 


And long and loud Sir Bertram call'd 
E'er he Nadel a * | | : 
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At length her aged nurſe aroſe; 1 
With voice fo ſhrill and clear: 4 
What wight is this, that calls {6 loud; | 
And knocks {6 boldly here ? _ | 
JJC ͤ 1299s tre 
Come from his bed of care: 3 
All day I've 1 and moſs, . 
To fee thy lady fair. $ 


Now out alas! (the Fr d 
Alas! how may this be? 85 WW 
For fix long days are gone and paſt | 
Since ſhe ſet out to thee. 


Sad terror ſeiz'd Sir . heart, 
And ready was he to fall; 

When now the draw-brid ge was let down, 7 
And gates were — all. | . 


PF. 


Six al Th Lnight, are re paſt fink gone; 

Since ſhe ſet out to thee; _ 

And fure, if no ſad harm had hap'd, 
Long ſince thou wouldſt her — 


For when ſhe 13 * 8 * 1 
She tore her hair, and cried, | 


Fr {| 
4 


Alas? Pe flain the comlieſt knight, I 
All thro? my folly and pride ! * I 
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And now to atone for my ſad fault, 

1 And his dear health regain, 

I'll go myſelf, and nurſe my love, 
And ſooth his bed of pain. - 


— 


Then mounted ſhe her milk-white ſteed 
One morn at break of day; 
And two tall yeomen went with her 
To guard her on her way. 


Sad terror ſmote Sir Bertram's heart, 
And grief o'erwhelm'd his mind: 
Truſt me, ſaid he, I ne'er will reſt 


That night he ſpent in ſorrow and care ; 
And with ſad boding heart, 

Or ever the dawning of the day, 

His brother and he depart. 


Now, brother, we'll our ways divide, 
O'er Scottiſh hills to range: 

Do thou go north, and I'll go weſt ; 
And all our dreſs we'll change. 


> Home Scottiſh carle hath ſeiz'd my love, 
And borne her to his den; 

And ne'er will I tread Engliſh ground 
I Till the is reſtor'd agen. 
Vox. I. G 
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The brothers ſtrait their paths divide, 
O'er Scottiſh hills to range; 


And hide themſelves in' quaint diſguiſe, 


And oft their dreſs they change. 


Sir Bertram clad in gown of gray, 
Moſt like a Palmer poor, 


To halls and caſtles wanders round, 


And begs from door to door. 


Sometimes a Minſtrel's garb he wears, 
With pipes ſo ſweet and thrill ; 
And wends to every tower and town ; 

O'er every dale and hill. 


One day as he ſat under a thorn 
All ſunk in deep deſpair, 

An aged Pilgrim paſs'd him by, 
Who mark'd his face of care. 


All minſtrels yet that ever I ſaw, 
Are full of game and glee : 

But thou art ſad and woe-begone! 
I marvel whence it be 


Father, I ſerve an aged Lord, 


Whoſe grief aflits my mind; 


His only child is ſtol'n away, 


And fain I would her find. 
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Cheer up, my ſon ; perchance (he 9 
Some tidings I may bear: : 
For oft when human hopes have fail'd, 

Then heavenly comfort's near. 


Behind yon hills ſo ſteep and high, 
Down in a lowly glen, 

There ſtands a caſtle fair and ſtrong, 
Far from th' abode of men. 


As late I chanc'd to crave an alms 
About this evening hour, 
Methought 1 heard a Lady's voice 

Lamenting in the tower. 


And when I aſk'd, what harm had hap'd, 


What Lady fick there lay? 
They rudely drove me from the gate, 
And bade me wend away. 


The tidings caught Sir Bertram's ear; 


He thank'd him for his tale; 
And ſoon he haſted o'er the hills, 
And ſoon he reach'd the vale. 


Then drawing near thoſe lonely towers, 
Which ſtood in dale fo low, | 
And fitting down befide the gate, 
His pipes he *gan to blow. 
G 2 
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Sir Porter, is thy Lord at home 
To hear a minſtrel's ſong? 

Or may I crave a lodging here, 
Without offence or wrong ? 


My Lord, he ſaid, is not at home 

To hear a MinſtreFs fong : ' 
And ſhould I lend thee lodging here, 
My life would not be long. 


He play'd again fo ſoft a ſtrain; 
Such power ſweet ſounds impart ; 

He won the churliſh porter's ear, 
And mov'd his ſtubborn heart. 


Minſtrel, he ſaid, thou play'ſt ſo ſweet; - 
Fair entrance thou ſhould'ſt win; 

But, alas! I am ſworn upon the rood 
To let no ſtranger in. 


Yet, Minftrel, in yon riſing cliff 
Thoul't find a ſheltering cave; 

And here thou ſhalt my ſupper ſhare, 
And there thy lodging have. 


All day he fits beſide the gate, 
And pipes both loud and clear: + 
All night he watches round the walls, 
In hopes his love to hear. 


1 De N 1 
9 ö o n 
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The firſt night as he filent watch'd, 
All at the midnight hour, 

He plainly heard his Lady's voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 


4 


The ſecond night the moon ſhone clear, 


And gilt the ſpangled dew ; 
He faw his Lady through the grate; 
But 'twas a tranſient view. 


The third night, wearied out, he flept 
Till near the morning tide ; 


When, ſtarting up, he ſeiz'd his ſword, 


And to the caſt le hy'd. 


When, Io! he ſaw a ladder of _ 
Depending from the wall; 
And o'er the mote was newly laid 5 


A poplar ſtrong and tall. 
And ſoon he ſaw his love deſcend 
Wrapt in a tartan phaid; ba. 
Aſſiſted by a ſturdy youth 
In Highland garb y-clad. 


Amaz'd, confounded at the fight, 
He lay unſeen and till ; 
And en ie Wat uud che dean, 


And mount the neighb'ring hill. 
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Unheard, unknown of all within, 
The youthful couple fly. 

But what can ſcape the lover's ken? 
Or ſhun his piercing eye? 


With filent ſteps he. 3 cloſe 
Behind the flying pair, | 
And ſaw her hang upon his arm 

With fond familiar air. 


Thanks, gentle youth, ſhe often ſaid ; 
My thanks thou well haſt won: 
For me what wiles haſt thou contriv'd? 

For me what dangers run? 


And ever ſhall my grateful heart 


Thy ſervices repay i — —  _ 
Sir Bertram would no further hears | 
But cried, Vile traitor, itay ! 


Vile traitor, yield. that Lady up! 
. And quick his ſword he drew. 
The ſtranger turn'd in ſudden rage, 
And at Sir Bertram flew. 


With mortal hate their vigorous arms 


Gave many a vengeful blow: 
But Bertrom's fhronger hand prevail'd, 
r 


* 
* 
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Die, traitor, die -A deadly thruſt 
Attends each furious word. 2. 

Ah; then fair Iſabel knew his voice, 
And ruſh'd beneath his ſword. 


O ſtop, ſhe cried, O ſtop thy arm! 
Thou doſt thy brother ilay !— 

And here the Hermit. paus'd and wept: 
His tongue no more could fay. 


At length he cried, ye lovely pair, 
How ſhall I tell the reſt !— 

Fer I could ſtop my piercing ſword, 
It fell, and ſtabb'd her breaſt. | 


Wert thou thyſelf that hapleſs youth? 
Ah! cruel fate! they ſaic. 

The Hermit wept, and ſo did they: 
They figh'd ; he hung his head. 


O blind and jealous rage, he cried, 
What evils from thee flow? | L 
The Hermit paus'd ; they ſilent mourn'd ; 
He wept, and they were woe. f 


Ah! when I heard my brother's: —__ | 
And ſaw my lady bleed, | 

I rav'd, I wept,.I curſt my arm, 
That wrought the fatal deed. ' 


d ' BSSAYS; 

In vain I c'aſp'd her to my breaſt, 
And clos'd the ghaſtly wound ; 

In vain J preſs'd his bleeding corpſe, 
And rais'd it from the ground. 


— , ea ea Pee a 


My brother, alas! ſpake never more, 
His precious life was flown. © 

She kindly ſtrove to ſooth my pain, 
Regardleſs of her own. 4 


Bertram, ſhe ſaid, be comforted, f 
And live to think on me- =. 

May we in heaven that union prove, 
Which here was not to be ! 


Bertram, ſhe ſaid, I ſtill was true; 2 
Thou only hadft my heart: | 

May we hereafter meet in bliſs ! 
We now, alas! muſt part. 


For thee I left my father's. hall, ; 
And flew to thy rehef; | | 
When, lo! near Chiviot's fatal hills 7 
I met a Scottiſh chief. 


Lord Malcolm's ſon, whoſe — love | 
I had refus'd with ſcorn ; | | 
He flew my guards, and ſeix'd on me 
Upon that fatal morn; n 
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And in theſe dreary hated walls 
He kept me cloſe confin'd ; 


And fondly ſued and warmly erer 
To win me to his mind. 


Each rifng morn nn my pain, 
Each night increas'd my fear; 

When, wandering in this northern garb, 
Thy brother found me here. 


He quickly form'd this brave deſign 
To ſet me, captive, free; 

And on the moor his horſes wait 
Ty'd to a neighb'ring tree. 


Then haſte, my love, eſcape away, 
And for thyſelf provide; - 
And ſometimes fondly think on her, 
| Who ſhould have been thy bride. 


Thus, pouring comfort on my ſoul 

Even with her lateſt breath, 

She gave one parting fond embrace, 
And clos'd her eyes in death. 


In wild amaze, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
| Devoid of ſenſe I lay: 
Then ſudden, all in frantic mood, | 
I meant»myſelf to flay : | 
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And, riſing up in furious haſte, 

I ſeiz'd the bloody brand: 
A ſturdy-arm here interpos'd, 

And wrench'd it from my hand. 


A crowd, that from the caſtle came, 
Had miſs'd their lovely ward | 
And ſeizing me, to priſon bare, 
And deep in dungeon barr'd. 


It chanc'd that on that very morn 
Their chief was priſoner ta'en : 

Lord Percy bad us ſoon exchang'd, 
And ftrove to ſoothe my pain. 


And ſoon thoſe honour'd dear remains 
To England were convey'd ; 

And there within their filent tombs, 
With holy rites were laid. 


For me, I loath'& my wretched life, 
And long to end it thought; 
Till time, and books, and holy men, 

Had better counſels taught. 


They rais'd my heart to that pure ſource, 
Whence heavenly comfort flows : 

They taught me to deſpiſe the world, 
And calmly bear its woes. 
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No more the ſlave of human pride, 
Vain hope, and ſordid care; 

I meekly vow'd to ſpend my life 
In penitence and prayer. 


The bold Sir Bertram now no more, 
Impetuous, haughty, wild ; 
But poor and humble Benedict, 
Now lowly, patient, mild; 


My lands I gave to feed the poor, 
And ſacred altars raiſe; 
And here, a lonely Anchoret, 

I came to end my days. 


"This ſweet ſequeſter'd vale I choſe, 
Theſe rocks and hanging grove; 

For oft beſide that murmuring ſtream 
My love was wont to rove. 


My noble friend approv'd my choice; 
This bleſt retreat he gave: 

And here I carv'd her beauteous form, 
And ſcoop'd this holy cave. 


Full fifty winters, alliforlorn, 
My life I've linger'd here; 
And daily o'er this ſculptur'd ſaint 
I drop the penſive tear. 


_ 
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And thou, dear brother of my heart, 
So faithful and ſo true, 

The ſad remembrance of thy fate 1 
Still makes my boſom rue ! 


Vet not unpity'd paſs'd my life, 
Forſaken or forgot, 
The Percy and his noble ſons 


Would grace my lowly cot. 


Oft the great Earl from toils of tate, 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 
Would gladly ſeek my little cell, 
To ſpend the tranquil hour. 


But length of life is length of woe ; 
I liv'd to mourn his fall: 

I liv'd to mourn his godlike ſons, 
And friends and followers all. 


But thou the honours of thy race, * 1 
Lov'd youth, ſhalt now reſtore; | 
And raiſe again the Percy name 
More glorious than before. 


He ceas'd ; and on the lovely pair 
His choiceſt bleſſings laid : 

While they with thanks and pitying tears 
His mournful tale repaid. | 
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And now what preſent courſe to take 
They aſk the good old ſire; 
And, guided by his ſage advice, 

To Scotland they retire. 


Mean time their ſuit ſuch favour found 
At Raby's ſtately hall, 

Earl Neville and his princely ſpouſe 

Now gladly pardon all. 


She ſupplant at her * nephew's throne 
The royal grace 1mplor'd : 

To all the honours of his race 
The Percy was reſtor'd. 


The youthful Earl ſtill more and more 
Admir'd his beauteous dame: 

Nine noble ſons to him ſhe bore, 
All worthy of their name. 


King Henry VI. Anno 1440. 


« Endure and conquer; live for better fate.“ 
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T zrcrive, a few weeks ago, an account E 
the death of a lady whoſe name is known to 
many, but the © eventful hiſtory” of whoſe 
life has been communicated to few: to me it 
has been often related during a long and in- 
timate acquaintance; and as there is not a 
 fingle perſon living, upon whom the making 
it public can reflect unmerited diſhonour, or 
q whoſe delicacy or virtue can ſuffer by the re- 
| lation, I think I owe to mankind a ſeries of 
ka events from which the wretched may derive 
comfort and the moſt forlorn may be en- 
couraged to hope ; as miſery 1s alleviated by 
the contemplation of yet deeper diſtreſs, and 
the mind fortified againſt deſpair by, inſtances 

1 of unexpected relief. 
| The father of Meliſſa was the younger ſon 
of a country gentleman who poſſeſſed an eſtate 
ol about five hundred a year; but as this was 
to be the inheritance of the elder brother, and 
as there were three ſiſters to be provided for, 
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he was at about fixteen taken from Eton 
ſchool, and apprenticed to a conſiderable mer- 
chant at Briſtol. The young gentleman, 
whoſe imagination had been fired by the ex- 
ploits of heroes, the victories gained by mag- 
nanimous preſumption, and the wonders diſ- 
eovered by daring. curiofity, was not diſpoſed 
to confider the acquiſition of wealth as the li- 
mit of his ambition, or the repute of honeſt 
induſtry as the total of his fame. He regard- 
ed his ſituation as ſervile and 1 ignominious, as 
the degradation of his genius, and the preclu- 
ſion of his hopes; and longing to go in ſearch 
of adventures, he neglected his buſineſs as un- 
worthy of his attention heard the remonſtran- 
ces of his maſter with a kind of ſullen diſdain, 
and after two years legal, lavery, made his el- 
cape, and at the next town inliſted himſelf a 
ſoldier ; not doubting but that, by his mili- 
tary art and the fortune of war, he ſhould re- 
turn a general officer, to the confuſion of thoſe 
who would have buried him in the obſcurity 
of a compting houſe, He found means effec- 
tually to elude the inquiries of his friends, 
as it Was of the utmoſt importance to prevent 
their officious endeavours to ruin his Project 
and obig his advancement. 
H 3 
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He was ſent with other recruits to London; 
and ſoon after quartered with the reſt of his 
company in a part of the country, which was 
ſo remote from all with whom he had any 
connection, that 11 no __ dreaded a dit. 
'COYVEry | 

It happened tet he went one day to the 
Houſe of a neighbouring gentleman with his 
comrade, who was become acquainted with the 


into the kitchen. This gentleman, whoſe age 


Was ſomething more than fixty, had been about 
two years married to a ſecond wife, a young 


woman who had been well educated, and lived 
in the polite world, but had no fortune. By 
his firſt wife, who had been dead about ten 
years, he had ſeveral children; the youngeſt 
Was a daughter, who had juſt entered her ſe- 
venteenth year; ſhe was very tall for her age, 
had a fine complexion, good features, and 
was well ſhaped ; but her father, whoſe affec- 
tion for her was mere inſtinct, as much as 
that of a brute for its young, utterly neglec- 
ted her education. It was impoffible for him, 


be ſaid, to live without her; and as he could 


not afford to have her attended by a governeſs 
and proper maſters in a place fo remote from 
London, ſhe was ſuffered to continue illiterate 
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and unpoliſhed ; ſhe knew no entertainment 
higher than a game at romps with the ſervants ; 
ſhe became their confident, and truſted them 


in return; nor did ſhe think herſelf happy any . 


where but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondneſs of her father 
had never conciliated her affection, ſhe perceiv- 
ed-it abate upon his marriage without regret. 
She ſuffered no new reſtraint from her new 
mother, who obſerved with a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion that Miſs had been uſed to hide herſelf 


from viſitors, as neither knowing how to be- 


have nor being fit to be ſeen, and choſe rather 
to conceal her defects by excluding her from 


company, than to ſupply them by Pony her. 


to a boarding ſchool. 

Miſs, who had been told by Betty that ſhe 
expected her ſweet-heart, and that they were 
to be merry, ſtole down ſtairs, and, without 
ſcruple, made one in a party at blind man's 
buff. The ſoldier of fortune was ſtruck with 
her perſon, and diſcovered, or thought he diſ- 
covered in the ſimplicity of nature, ſome graces 
which are poliſhed away by the labour of art. 


However, nothing that had the appearance of 


an adventure could be indifferent to him ; and 


his vanity was flattered by the hope of carry- 
ing off a young lady under the 2 of a 
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common ſoldier, without revealing his birth, 
or boaſting of his expectations. 

In this attempt he became very om. 
and ſucceeded. The company being ordered 
to another place, Betty and her young miſtreſs 
departed early m the morning with their gal- 
lants; and there being a privileged chapel 
in the next town, they were married, | 

The old gentleman, as ſoon as he was in- 
formed that his daughter was miſling, made 
fo diligent and ſcrupulous; an inquiry after 
her, that he learned with whom and which 
way ſhe was gone: he mounted his horſe, 
and purſued her, not without curſes and im- 
precations ; diſcovering rather the tranſports 
of rage than the emotion of tenderneſs, and 
reſenting her offence rather as the rebellion of 
a ſlave than the diſobedience of a child. He 
did not, however, overtake them till the mar- 
riage had been conſummated ; of which when 
ge was informed by the huſband, he turned 
from him with expreſſions of brutality and 
andignation, ſwearing never to forgive a fault 
which he had taken no care to prevent. 

The young couple, notwithſtanding their 
union frequently doubled their diſtreſs, {till 
eontinued fond of each other. The ſpirit of 
enterprize and the hope of preſumption were 
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not yet quelled i in the young ſoldier; and he 
received orders to attend King William when 
he went to the ſiege of Namur, with exulta- 
tion and tranſport, believing his elevation to 
independence and diſtinction as certain as if 
he had been going to take poſſeſſion of a title 
and eſtate. His wife, who had been ſome 
months pregnant, as ſhe had no means of ſub- 
ſiſtence in his abſence, procured a paſſage 
with him. When ſhe came on ſhore and min- 
gled with the crowd that followed the camp, 
wretches who without compunction wade in 
human blood to ſtrip the dying and the dead, 
to whom horror is become familiar and com- 
paſſion impoſſible, ſhe was terrified : The diſ- 
courſe of the women, rude-and unpoliſhed as 
the was, covered her with confuſion ; and the 
brutal familiarity of the men filled her with 
indignation and diſguit : Her maid, Betty, 
who had alſo attended her huſband, was the 
only perſon with whom ſhe could converſe, 


and from whom ſhe could hope the aſſiſtance 


of which ſhe was ſo ſoon to ſtand in need. 

: In the mean time ſhe found it difficult to 
ſubſiſt; but accidentally hearing the name of 

an officer, whom ſhe remembered to have 

viſited her mother ſoon after her marriage, 

| the applied to him, told him her name, and re- 
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queſted that he would afford her his protec- 


tion, aud permit her to take care of his linen. 


With chis requeſt the captain complied; her 
circumſtances became lefs diſt reſſed, and her 
mind more eafy : But new calamity ſuddenly 


-overtook her; ſhe ſaw her huſband march to 


an engagement in the morning, and ſaw him 
brought back deſperately wounded at night. 


The next day he was removed in a waggon 


with many others who were in the ſame con- 
dition, to a' place of greater ſafety, at the 
diſtance of about three leagues, where proper 
care might be taken of their wounds. She 
intreated the captain to let her go in the wag- 
gon with him; but to this he could not con- 
ſent, becauſe the waggon would be filled with 
thoſe who neither were able to walk, nor could 
be left behind. He promiſed, however, that if 
ſhe would ſtay till the next day, he would 


_ endeavour to procure her a paſſage ; but ſhe 


choſe rather to follow the waggon on foot, 
than to be abſent from her huſband. She 
could not, however, keep pace with it, and 
ſhe reached the hoſpital but juſt time enough 


to kneel down by him upon ſome clean ſtraw, 
to ſee him fink under the laſt agony, and hear 


the groan that is repeated no more. The fa- 


tigue of the journey, and the perturbation of 8 


N 
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her mind, immediately threw her into labour, 
and ſhe lived but to be delivered of Meliſſa, 
who was thus in the moſt helpleſs ſtate, left 
without father, mother, or friend, in a foreign 
country, in circumſtances which could afford 
no hope of reward to the tenderneſs that 
ſhould attempt the preſervation of her life, 
and among perſons who were become obdu- 
rate, and inſenſible, by having been long uſed 
to ſee every ſpecies of diſtreſs. | 
It happened, that among thoſe whom acci- 
dent or diſtreſs had brought together at the 
birttvof Meliſſa, there was a young woman 
whoſe huſband had fallen in the late engage- 
ment, and who a few days before had loſt a 
little boy that ſhe ſuckled. This perſon, ra- 
ther perhaps to relieve herſelf from an incon- 
veniency, than in compaſſion to the orphau, 
put it to her breaſt: but whatever was her 
motive, ſhe believed that the affording ſuſ- 
tenance to the living, conferred a right to the 
apparel of the dead, of which ſhe therefore 
took poſſeſſion ; but in ſearching her pocket 
ſhe found only a thimble, the remains of a 
pocket looking-glats, about the value of a pen- 
ny in Dutch money, and the certificate of her 
marriage. The paper, which ſhe could not 
read, ſhe gave afterwards to the captain, who 
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was touched with pity at the relation which 


an enquiry after his laundreſs produced. He 
commended the woman who had preſerved 
the infant, and put her into the place of its 
mother. This encouraged her to continue her 


care of it till the captain returned to England, 


with whom ſhe alſo returned, and became bis 


| ſervant. 


This gentleman, as ſoon as he had ſettled 
his immediate concerns, ſent Meliſſa under 
the care of her nurſe to her grandfather ; and 
incloſed the certificate of her mother's mar- 


riage in a letter containing an account of her 
death, and the means by which the infant had 
been preſerved. He knew that thoſe who hat 


been once dear to us, by whatever offence they 
may have altenated our affection when living, 


are generally remembered with tenderneſs when 


dead; and that after the grave has ſheltered 
them from our reſentment, and rendered re- 
conciliation impoſſible, we often regret as ſe- 


vere that condu& which before we approved 


as juſt : he therefore hoped that the paren- 


tal fondneſs which an old man had once felt 
for his daughter, would revive at the fight of 


her offspring ; that the memory of her fault 
would be loft in the ſenſe of her misfortunes ; 
and that he would endeavour to atone for that. 
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inexorable reſentment which produced them, 
by cheriſhing a life to which ſhe had, as it 
were, transferred her own. But in theſe ex- 
pectations, however reaſonable, he was miſ- 
taken. The old man, when he was informed 
by the meſſenger that the child ſhe held in her 
arms was his grand-daughter, whom ſhe was 
come to put under his protection, refuſed to 
examine the contents of the letter, and diſmiſſ- 
ed her with menaces and inſult. The know- 
ledge of every uncommon event ſoon becomes 
general in a country town. An uncle of Me- 
liſſa's, who had been rejected by his father for 
having married his maid, heard this freſh in- 
{tance of his brutality with grief and indigna- 
tion; he ſent immediately for the child and 
the letter, and aſſured the ſervant that his 
niece ſhould want nothing which he could 
beſtow : to beſtow much, indeed, was not in 
his power ; for his father having obſtinately 
perſiſted in his reſentment, his whole ſupport 
was a little farm which he rented of the ſquire: 
but as he was a good economiſt and had no 
children of his own, he lived decently ; nor 
did he throw away content, becauſe his father 
had denied him affluence. 

Meliſſa, who was gages for her 
mother's misfortunes, of which her uncle had 
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"JO 8 informed by her maid Betty, 
who had returned a widow to her friends in 
the country, was not leſs beloved for her own 
good qualities; ſhe: was taught to read and 
write, and work at her needle, as ſoon as {he 
was able to learn; and ſhe was taken notice 
of by all the gentry as the prettieſt girl in the 
place: But her aunt died when ſhe was about 
eleven years old, and before ſhe was thurteen 
ſhe loſt her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon the 
world, {till helpleſs, though her wants were 
increaſed, and wretched in proportion as ſhe 
bad known happineſs : She looked back with 
anguiſh, and forward with diſtraction : A fit 
of crying had juſt afforded her a momentary 
relief, when the ſquire, who had been infor- 
med of the death of his tenant, ſent for her to 
his houſe. This gentleman had heard her 
ſtory, from her uncle, and was unwilling that 
a life which had been preſerved aFnoſt by 
miracle, ſhould at laſt be abandoned to mi- 
ſery ; he therefore determined to receive her 
into his family, not as a ſervant but as a com- 
panion to his daughter, a young lady finely 
accompliſhed, and now about fifteen. The 
old gentleman was tauched with her diftreſs ; 
and Miſs received her with great tenderneſs 
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and complacency: She wiped away her tears; 
and of the intolerable anguiſh of her mind, 
nothing remained but a tender remembrance 
of her uncle, whom ſhe loved and reverenced 
as a parent. She had now courage to ex- 
amine the contents of a little box which he 
had put into her hand juſt before he expired; 
ſhe found in it only the certificate of her mo- 
ther's marriage, incloſed in the captain's let- 
ter, 2nd an account of the events that have 
been before related, which her uncle put down 
as they came to his knowledge: The train of 
mournful ideas that now ruſhed upon her 
mind, raiſed emotions, which, if they could 
not be ſuppreſſed by reaſon, were ſoon deftroy- 
ed by their own violence. 

In this family, which in a few weeks after 
returned to London, Melifla ſoon became a 
favourite: The good *ſquire ſeemed to conſi- 
der her as his own child, and Miſs as her fiſ- 
ter; ſhe was taught dancing and muſic, in- 
troduced to the beſt company, elegantly dreſ- 
ſed, and allowed ſuch ſums as were neceſſary 
for trivial expences. Youth ſeldom ſuffers 
the dread of to-morrow to intrude upon the 


enjoyment of to-day; but rather regards pre- 


lent felicity as the pledge of future: Meliſſa 
was probably as happy as if ſhe had been in 
Vor. I. 17 
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the actual poſſeſſion of a fortune, that, to the 
eaſe and ſplendor which ſhe had enjoyed al- 
ready, would have added ſtability and inde- 
pendence. "is 

She was now in her eighteenth year; and 
the only ſon of her benefactor was juſt come 
from the univerſity to ſpend the winter with 
his father in town, He was charmed with 
her perſon, behaviour, and diſcourſe ; and 
what he could not but admire, he took every 
opportunity to commend. She ſoon perceiyed 
that he ſhewed particular marks of reſpe& to 
her, when he thought they would not be per- 
ceived by others; and that he endeavoured to 
recommend himſelf by an officious aſſiduity, 
and a diligent attention to the moſt minute 
circumſtances that might contribute to her 
pleaſure, But this behaviour of the young 
gentleman, however 1t might gratify her va- 
nity, could not fail to alarm her fear: ſhe fore- 
faw, that if what ſhe had remarked in his con. 
duct ſhould be perceived by his father or ſiſter, 
the peace of the family would be deſtroyed ; 
and that ſhe muſt either be ſhipwrecked in the 
| ſtorm, or thrown overboard to appeaſe it. 

She therefore affected not to perceive that 
more than a general complaiſance was intend- 
eg by her lover; and hoped that he would 
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thus be diſcouraged from making an explicit 
declaration: but though he was mortiſied at 
her diſregard of that which he knew ſhe could 
aot but ſee; yet he determined to addreſs her 
in ſuch terms as ſhould not leave this proyok- 
ing neutrality in her power: though he reve- 
renced her virtue, yet he feared too much the 
anger of his father to think of making her his 
wife ; and he was too deeply enamoured of 
her beauty, to relinquiſh his hopes of poſſeſſ- 
ing her as a miſtreſs. An opportunity for the 
execution of his purpoſe was not long want- 
ing: the received his general profeſſions of 
love with levity and merriment ; but when 
ſhe perceived that his view was to ſeduce her 
to ꝓroſtitution, ſhe burſt into tears, and fell 
back in an-agony unable to ſpeak. He was 
immediately touched with grief and remorſe ; 
his tenderneſs was alarmed at her diſtrefs, and 
his eſteem increaſed by her virtue : he catch- 
ed her in his arms ; and as an atonement for 
the infult ſhe had received, he offered her 
marriage: but as her chaſtity would not ſuf- 
fer her to become his miſtreſs, neither would 
her gratitude permit her to become his wife ; 


and as ſoon as ſhe was ſufficiently recolleQed, 


ſhe intreated him never more to urge her to 
violate the obligation ſhe was under either te 
I 2 
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| herſelf or her benefactor: Would not,” ſaid 


* 


ſhe, che preſence of a wretch whom you 
had feduced from innocence and peace to 
+ remorſe and guilt, perpetually upbraid you; 
and would you not always fear to be be- 
„ trayed by a wife, whoſe fidelity no kind- 
* neſs could ſecure ; who had broken all the 


bands that reſtrain the generous and. the 
% good; and who, by an act of the moſt fla- 


« gitious ingratitude, had at once reached the 


pinnacle of -guilt, to which others aſcend 


«© by imperceptible gradations ??? 

Theſe objections, though they could neither 
be obviated nor evaded, had yet no tendency 
to ſubdue deſire; he loved with greater deli- 
cacy, but with more ardour ; and as he could 
not always forbear expoſtulations, neither 
could ſhe always ſilence them in ſuch a man- 
ner as might moſt eſfectually prevent their 
being repeated. Such was one morning the 
ſituation of the two lovers: he had taken her 
hand into his, and was ſpeaking with great 
eagerneſs; while ſhe regarded him with a 
kind of timorous complacency, and liſtened to 
him with attention which her heart condemned: 
his father, in this tender moment, in which their 
powers of perception were mutually ingrofl- 
ed by each other, came near enough to hear 
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that his heir had made propoſals of marriage, 
and retired without their knowledge. | 
As he did not dream that ſuch a propoſal 
could poſſibly be rejected by a girl in Meliſſa's 
ſituation, imagining that every woman believ- 
ed her virtue to be inviolate, if her perſon 
was not proſtituted, he took his meaſures ac- 
cordingly. It was near the time in which his 
family had been uſed to remove into the coun- 
try: He therefore gave orders, that every 
thing ſhould be prepared for the journey; and 
that the coach ſhould be ready at fix the next 
morning : a man and horſe being diſpatched 
in the mean time to give notice of their ar- 
rival. The young folks were a little ſurpriſed 
at this ſudden removal; but though the *ſquire 
was a good-natured man, yet as he governed 
his family with high authority, and as they 
perceived ſomething had offended him, they 
did not inquire the reaſon, nor indeed did 
they ſuſpe& it. Meliſſa packed up her things 
as uſual; and in the morning the young gen- 
tleman and his ſiſter having, by their father's 
orders got into the coach, he called Meliſſa 
into the parlour ; where, in a few words, -but 
with great acrimony, he reproached her with 
having formed a deſign to marry his ſon with- 


out his conſent; an act of ingratitude which 
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he faid juſtified him in upbraiding her with 
the favours which he had already conferred 
upon her, and in a reſolution he had taken 
that a bank bill of fifty pounds, which he 
then put into her hand, ſhould be the laſt: 
adding, that he expected ſhe ſhould within 
one week leave the houſe. To this heavy 
charge ſhe was not in a condition to reply; 
nor did he ſtay to fee whether ſhe would at- 
tempt it, but haſtily got into the coach, which 
immediately drove from the door. 

Thus was Meliſſa a third time, by a ſud- 
den and unexpected defertion, expoſed to pe- 
nury and diſtreſs; with this aggravation, that 
eaſe and affluence were become habitual; and 
that though ſhe was not ſo helpleſs as at the 
death of her uncle, ſhe was expoſed to yet 
greater danger; for few that have been uſed. 
to ſlumber upon down, and wake to feſtivity, 
ean reſiſt the allurements of vice, who ſtill 
offers eaſe and plenty, when the alternative 
are a flock-bed and a garret, ſhort meals, 
coarſe apparel, and perpetual labour. 

Meliſſa, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered from 
the ſtupor which had ſeized her upon ſo aſto- 
niſhing and dreadful a change of fortune, de- 
termined not to accept the bounty of a perſon 
who imagined her to be unworthy of it; nor 
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to attempt her juſtification, while it would 
render her veracity ſuſpected, and appear to 
proceed only from the hope of being reſtored 
to a ſtate of ſplendid dependence, from which 
jealouſy or caprice might again at any time 
remove her, without cauſe and without no- 
tice. She had not, indeed, any hope of 
being ever able to defend herfelf againſt her 
accuſer upon equal terms; nor did ſhe know 
how to ſubſiſt a ſingle day, when ſhe had re- 
turned his bill and quitted his houſe: yet ſuch 
was the dignity of her ſpirit, that ſne imme- 
diately incloſed it in a blank cover, directed 
to him at his country ſeat; and calling up the 
maid who had been left to take care of the 
houſe, ſent her immediately to the Poſt-office. 
The tears then burft out, which the agitation 
of her mind had before reſtrained ; and when 
the ſervant returned, ſhe told her all that had 
happened, and aſked her advice what ſhe 
ſhould do. The girl, after the firſt emotions 
of wonder and pity had ſubſided, told her that 
ihe had a ſiſter who lodged. in à reputable 
houſe, and took in plain work, to whom ſhe 
would be welcome, as ſhe could aſſiſt her in 
her buſineſs, of which ſhe had often more 
than ſhe could do; and with whom ſhe might 
continue till ſome more eligible ſituation 


could be obtained. Meliſſa liſtened to this 
propoſal, as to the voice of heaven; her mind 
was fuddenly relieved from the moſt torment- 
ing perplexity, from the dread of wandering 
about without money or employment, expo-— 
fed to the menaces of a beadle, or the inſults 
of the rabble: She was in haſte to ſecure her 
good fortune, and felt ſome degree of pain 
teſt ſhe ſhould loſe it by the earlier application 
of another ; ſhe therefore went immediately 
with the maid to her fiſter, with whom it was 
ſoon agreed that Meliſſa ſhould work for her 
board and lodging ; for ſhe would not conſent 
to accept as a giſt, that which ſhe could by 
any means deſerve as a payment. 
While Meliſſa was a journey woman to a per- 
ſon, who but a few weeks before would have 
regarded her with envy, and approached her 
with confuſion, it happened that a ſuit of 
linen was brought from the milliner's wrapped. 
up in a news-paper : The linen was put into 
the work-baſket, and the paper being thrown 
eareleſsly about, Meliſſa at laſt catched it up, 
and was about to read it; but perceiving.that 
it had been publiſhed a fortnight, was juſt 
going to put it into the fire, when by an ac- 
cidental glance ſhe ſaw her father's name: 
This. immediately engaged her attention, and. 


——— 
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with great perturbation of mind ſhe read an 
advertiſement, in which her father, ſaid to 
have left his friends about eighteen years be- 
fore, and to have entered either into the army 
or the navy, was directed to apply to a perſon 
in Staples Inn, who could inform him of 
ſomething greatly to his advantage. To this 
perſon Meliſſa applied with all the ardor of 
curioſity, and all the tumult of expectation: 
She was informed that the elder brother of 
the perſon mentioned in the advertiſement was 
lately dead, unmarried; that he was poſſeſſed 
of fifteen hundred a year, five hundred of 
which had deſcended to him from his father, 
and one thouſand had been left him by an un- 
cle, which upon his death, there being no 
male heir, had been claimed by his ſiſters: 
but that a miſtreſs who had lived with him 
many years, and who had been treated by the 
ſuppoſed heireſſes with too much ſeverity and 
coutempt, had in the bitterneſs of her reſent- 
ment publiſhed the advertiſement, having 
heard in the family that there was a younger 
brother abroad. | 

The conflict of different paſſions that were 
at once excited with uncommon violence in 
the breaſt of Meliſſa, deprived her for a time 
of the power of refleQion ; and when ſhe be- 
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came more calm, ſhe knew not by what me- 
thod to attempt the recovery of her right: 
Her mind was bewildered amidft a thouſand” 
poſſibilities, and diſtreſſed by the apprehen- 
fion that all might prove ineffeQual. After 
much thought and many projects, ſhe recol- 
lected that the captain whoſe ſervant brought 
her to England, could probably afford her 
more aſſiſtance than any other perſon : as he 
had been often pointed out to her in public 
places by the *ſquire, to whom her ftory was 
well known, ſhe was acquainted with his per- 
ſon, and knew that within a few months he 
was alive : She ſoon obtained direQions to his 
houſe; and being readily admitted to a confe- 
rence, | ſhe told him with as much preſence of 
mind as ſhe could, that ſhe was the perſon 
whom his compaſſion had contributed to pre- 
ſerve when an infant; in confirmation of 
which ſhe produced his letter, and the certi- 
ficate which it ineloſed; that by the death of 
her father's elder brother, whoſe family ſhe 
had never known, ſhe was become entitled to 
a very conſiderable eſtate; but that ſhe knew 
not what evidence would be neceflary to ſup- 
port her claim, how ſuch evidence was to be 
produced, nor with whom to intruſt the ma- 
nagement of an affair in which wealth and 
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influence would be employed againſt her. The 
old captain received her with that eaſy politeneſs 
which is almoſt peculiar to his profeſſion, and 
with a warmth of benevolence that is ſeldom 
found in any: He congratulated her upon ſo 
happy and unexpected an event; and without 
the parade of oſtentatious liberality, without 
extorting an explicit confeſſion of her indi- 
gence, he gave her a letter to his lawyer, in 
whom, he ſaid, ſhe might with the utmoſt ſe- 
curity confide, and with whom ſhe would 
have nothing more to do than to tell her ſtory: 
«© And do not,” ſaid he, doubt of ſucceſs, 
for I will be ready to teſtify what I know 
of the affair, whenever I ſhall be called up- 
« on; and the woman who was preſent at 
+ your birth, and brought you over, ftill 
lives with me, and upon this occaſion may 
„do you ſignal ſervice.” 

Meliſſa departed, melted with gratitude, and 
elated with hope. The' gentleman, to whom 
the captain's letter was a recommendation, 
proſecuted her claim with ſo much ſkilk«and 
aſſiduity, that within a few months ſhe was 
put into the poſſeſſion of her eſtate. Her firſt 


care was to wait upon the captain, to whom 
the now owed not only life but a fortune: He 
received her acknowledgemeats with a plea- 


My 
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fare, which only thoſe who merit it can en- 
joy; and infiſted that ſhe ſhould draw upon 
dim for ſach ſums as ſhe ſhould want before 
her rents became due. She then took very 
hand ſome ready furniſhed lodgings, and deter- 
mined immediately to juſtify her conduct to the 
ſquire, whoſe kindneſs ſhe ſtill remembered, 
and whoſe reſentment ſhe had forgiven. With | 
this: view ſhe ſet out in a chariot and fix, at- 
tended by two ſervants in livery on horſeback, 
and proceeded to his country-ſeat, from whence 
the family was not returned: She had lain at 
an inn within ſix miles of the place; and when 
the chariot drove up to the door, as it was 
early in the morning, ſhe could perceive the 
ſervants run to and fro in a hurry, and the 
young lady and her brother gazing througl 
the window to ſee if they knew the livery : 
She remarked every circumſtance which de- 
noted her own ͤ importance with exultation ; 
and enjoyed the ſolicitude which her preſence 
produced among thoſe from whoſe: ſoctety 
ſhe. had fo lately Wine rer with n and 
mn l 
She now seed their wonder, by W 
in a ſervant to acquaint the old gentleman, that 
a lady deſired to ſpeak with him about urgent 
buſineſs; which would not however long de- 
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tain him: he courteouſly invited the lady to 
honour him with her commands, haſted into 


his beſt parlour, adjuſted his wig, and put 


himſelf in the beſt order to receive her: ſhe 
alighted, and diſplayed a very rich undreſs, 


which correſponded with the elegance of her 


chariot, and the modiſh appearance of her ſer- 
vants. She contrived to hide her face as ſhe 
went up the walk, thatſhe might not beEnown 
too ſoon ; and was immediately introduced to 
her old friend, to whom ſnie ſoon diſcovered 
herſelf, to his great aſtoniſhment : and before 
he had recovered his preſence of mind, ſhe 
addreſſed him to this effect, . You ſee; fir, 
% an orphan who is under the greateſt obliga- 
tions to your bounty, but who has been e- 
« qually injured by your faſpicions. When 1 
vas a dependent upon your liberality, I would 
« not aſſert my innocence, becauſe I could not 
bear to be ſuſpected of falſehood: but I aſ- 
< ſert it now I am the poſſeſſor of a paternal e- 
<< ſtate, becauſe I cannot bear to be ſuſpected of 
ingratitude: That your ſon preſſed me to mar- 
ry him, is true; but it is alſo true that T 
refuſed him, becauſe I would not difappoint 
< your hopes, and impoveriſh your poſterity.” 
The old gentleman's eonfuſion was increaſed 
by the wonders that crowded upon him: he 
Vor. I. K 
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ficſt made ſome attempts to apologize for his 
ſuſpicions, with awkwardneſs and heſitation; 
then, doubting the truth of appearance, he 
broke off abrubtly and remained ſilent; then 
reproaching himſelf, he began to congratulate 
her upon her good fortune, aud again deſiſted 
before he had finiſhed the compliment. M- 
Liss A perceived his perplexity, and gueſſed 
the cauſe ; ſhe was therefore about to ac- 
count more particularly for the ſudden change 
of her circumſtances: but miſs, whoſe maid 
had brought her intelligence from the ſervants, 
that the lady's name who was with her papa was 
MErassa, and that ſne was lately come to a great 
eſtate by the death of her uncle, could no longer 
reſtrain the impatience of her affection and 
joy z ſhe ruſhed into the room and fell upon her 
2 with a tranſport that can only be felt 
by friendſhip, and expreſſed by tears. When 
this tender filence was paſt, the ſcruples of 
doubt were ſoon obyiated ; the reconciliation 
Was reciprocal and fincere ; the father led out 
has gueſt, and preſented her to his ſon, with 

an apology for his conduct to them both. ; 
. ' Mgtiss4 bad beſpoke a dinner and beds at 
the inn; but ſhe was not ſuffered. to return. 
Within a few weeks ſhe became the daughter 


of her friend, who, ave her hand to * wig 
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with whom ſhe ſhared many years that hap- 
pineſs which is the reward of virtue. They 
had ſeveral children, but none ſurvived them; 


and MEL1ss4, upon the death of her huſband, 


which happened about ſeven years ago, re- 
tired wholly from town to her eſtate in the 
country, where ſhe lived a and died 
in peace. 


NunBER VI. 


But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure. 

Know ye what fortune yet remains behind? 
Know ye how long the preſent ſhall endure ? 


ON HAPPINESS. 


Os Happineſs ! our being's end and aim, 


Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 


name: : 
That ſomething till which prompts th' eter- 
nal ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare tudie ; 
Which ſill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
K 2 
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O'erlook' d, ſeen double, * the fool and wiſe: 


Plant of oeleſtial ſeed! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? - 


Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 


Or deep with diamonds i in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaffian ues 
geld, 5 
Or Teap'd in iron harveſts of the field ? 
Where grows ?—where grows it not? If vain 
our toil, 


We ought to blame the cultiire, not the ſort: 


Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere; 


*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: 
"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 
And fled from monarchs, St, John ! dwells 
with che. 
A of the Learn'd the way? The LJaarn'd 
are blind; 
This bids to ſerve, and that to an mankind; 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 
Thoſe call it, pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; 
Some ſunk to beaits, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev'n virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To truſt in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that happineſs is happineſs ? 
Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave; 
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All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and mu 
well; 
And mourn our various portions as we BY 
Equal is common ſenſe, and common eaſe. | 
Remember, man, the univerſal cauſe 
Ads not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;” 
And makes what Harrrxxss we juſtly call, 
Subſiſt, not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 


But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind, 


No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd Hermit reſts ſelf-ſatisfied : 3 
Who moſt to ſnun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 


Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 


All pleaſures ſicken, and all pleaſures fink: 

Each has his ſhare ; and who would more ob- 
rn 

Shall find the pleaſure pays 1 not t half the pain, 

Order is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 


Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 


More rich, more wile 3 but who infers from 


hence 
That ſuch are Winch Picks all common 
ſenſe. n 4* 


Heavy? 'n to mankind impartial * We 3 
K 3 
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If all are equal in their happineſs : 
But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe; 
All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king; 

In who obtain defence, or who defend; 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 
Heav'n breathes ths are meniber- of the 1 
| whole 
„ neee 
But fortune's gifts, if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt? 
If then to all men happineſs was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ;- 
But heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
h Yon en Up hope, and theſe in 

fear; - 

Not 2 good or m, te} joy or curſe, 

But future views of better or of worſe. 
Oh! ſons of earth: attempt ye ſtill to riſe; 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurvey s, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God aud nature meant to mere e ene 


/ 
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Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, aud com 
petence. 


2 - 
U 8 * 


Nounkn VII. as 3 


Place me, where never ſummer breeze 
And angry Jove deforms th? inclement year: 
Eove and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 


The nymph who _— on and ſweetly 


© ſmiles. . 


Or the happineſs and miſery of our preſent 


ſtate, part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part 
from our opinions; part is diſtributed by na- 
ture, and part is in a great meaſure apportion- 


ed by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot 


always obtain, and poſitive pain we often can- 


not remove. No man can give to his on 


plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves; 


nor will any precepts of philoſophy enable him 


to withdraw his attention from wounds and diſ- 


eaſes. But the negative infelicity, which pro- 
ceeds, not from the preſſure of ſuiferingsy but 


the abſence of enjoyments, will always 67 


to the remedies of reaſon. 
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In one of the large caves to which the fami- 
hes: of Greenland retire together to paſs the 
cold months, and which may be termed their 
villages or cities, a youth and maid who cam e 


from different parts of the country, were ſo 


much diſtinguiſhed by their beauty, that they 
were called by the reſt of the inhabitans An- 


ningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance 


to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who had 
been transformed of old into the ſun and moon, 
Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of 
Ajut-with little emotion ; but at laſt, by fre- 
quent interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, 
and firſt made a diſcovery of his aſſection, by 


inviting her, with her parents, to a feaſt, where 


he placed before Ajut the tale of a whale. A- 


jut ſeemed not much delighted by this gallan- 


try; yet, however, from that time, was obſerv- 
ed rarely to appear but in a veſt made of the 
Kin of a white deer. She uſed frequently to 
renew. the black dye. upon her hands and fore- 
head, to adorn her ſleeves with coral and ſhells, 
and to braid her hair with great exa&neſs. 
The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 
diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an ef- 


fect ppon Anningait, that he could no longer 


be reſtrained from a declaration of his love. 
He therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe ; 


=. 
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in which, among other heroic and tender ſen- 
timents, he proteſted, ** that ſhe was beauti- 
e ful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as 
* thyme on the mountains; that her fingers 
„% were white as the teeth of the Morſe ;. and 
„ her ſmile grateful as the diſſolution of the 
„ 1ce; that he would purſue her, though ſhe 
« ſhould paſs the ſnows of the midland cliffs ; 
or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the eaſtern 
4+ canmbals ; that he would tear her from the 
« embraces of the genius of the rocks, ſnatch 
« her from the paws of the Amaroc, and re- 
* ſcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” He 
concluded with a with, that “ whoever ſhall 
* attempt to hinder his union with Ajut, 
„ might be buried withoyt his bow; and that 
&« in the land of fouls, his ſcull might ſerve 
« no other uſe than to catch the RO of 
« the ſtarry lamps.” 

This ode being univerſally applauded, it 
was expected that Ajut would ſoon yield to 
ſuch fervour and accompliſhments ; but Ajut, 
with the natural haughtineſs of beauty, expect- 
ed all the forms of courtſhip ; and before ſhe 
would confeſs herſelf conquered, the ſun re- 
turned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour 
called all to their employments.. 


1 
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Anningait and Ajut for a time always 
went out in the ſame boat, and divided what- 
ever was caught. Anningait, in the fight of 
his miſtreſs, loſt no opportunity of ſignalifing 
his courage: he attacked the ſea-horſes on the 
ice; purſued the ſeals into the water; and 
leaped upon the back of the whale, while he 
was yet ſtruggling with the remains of life. 
Nor was his diligence leſs, to accumulate all 
that could be neceſſary to make winter com- 
fortable ; he dried the roe of fiſbes, and the 
fleſh of ſeals; he entrapped deer and foxes, 
and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his bride; 
he feaſted her with eggs from. the rocks, wud. | 
gh her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to 
a diſtant part-of the coaſt, before Anningait 
had completed his ſore ; he therefore entreat- 
ed Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt grant him her 
hand, and accompany him to that part of the 
country whither he was now ſummoned by 
neceſſity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled 
to this condeſcenſion; but propoſed, as a trial 
of his conſtancy, that he ſhould return at the 
end of ſummer to the cavern where their ac- 
quaintance commenced, and there expect the 
reward of his aſſiduities. O-virgin, beau- 
& tiful as the ſun ſhining on the water, conſi- 
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of man is at an end. Night is the time of 


der,” ſaid Anningait, what thou haſt re- 


« quired. How eaſy may my return be pre- 
_ cluded by ſudden froſt, or unexpected fogs ; 


then muſt the night be paſt without my Ajut, 
We live not, my fair, in thoſe fabled coun- 
tries, which lying ſtrangers ſo wantonly de- 


« ſcribe; where the whole year is divided 


into ſhort days and nights ; where the ſame 
habitation ferves for ſummer and winter; 


where they raiſe houſes in rows above the 


ground ; dwell together from year to year, 
with flocks of tame animals grazing in the 


fields about them ; can travel at any time 


from one place to another, through ways 
incloſed with trees, or over walls raiſed up- 
on the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
through wide countries, by the fight of 
green hills or ſcattered buildings. Even 
in ſummer, we have no means of crofling 
the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſ- 
ſolved ; nor can remove to any diſtant re- 


ſidence, but in our boats coaſting the 


bays. | Conſider, Ajut, a few ſummer 
days, and a few winter nights, and the life 


eaſe and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; but 


„what will be the flaming lamp, the deli- 


cious ſeal or the loft oil, without the mile 
of Ajut?“ 


— — — 2 
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The eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the 
maid continued inexorable ; and they parted, 
with ardent. promiſes to meet Fg W ans 1 | 
mg of winter. 

Anningait, however . 0 the at: 
latory coyneſs of Ajut, was yet reſolved to o- 
mit no tokens of amorous reſpect; and there- 
fore preſented her at his departure with the - 
{ins of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans, and 
eleven ſeals, with three marble lamps, ten veſ- 
leſs of feat oil, and a large kettle of braſs, 
which he had purchaſed from a ſhip, at the 
price of half a Ra; 1 two horns of ſea 
unicorns. 

Ajut was ſo” m0 affected by the fondnefs 
of her lover, or ſo much overpowered by his 
magnificence, that ſhe followed him to the ſea 
fie; and, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, 
wiſhed aloud, that he might return with plen- 
ty of ſkins and oil; that neither the mermaids 
might ſnatch him imto the deeps, nor the ſpi- 
rits of the rocks confine him in their caverns. 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the depart- 
1 veſſel; and then returning to her hut, 
Ment and dejected, laid aſide, from that hour, 
her white deer {kin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread 
unbraided on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix 
in the dances of the maidens. She endeavour- 
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ed to divert her thoughts by continual appli- 
cation to feminine employments, gather moſs 
for the winter lamps, and dried graſs to line the 
boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins which he 
had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing coat, 
2 ſmall boat and tent, all of exquiſite manufac- 
ture; and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced her 
labours with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, ** that 
{© her lover might have hands ſtronger than the 
* paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter than the 
feet of the rain-deer ; that his dart might ne- 
«© ver err, and that his boat might never leak ; 
© that he might never ſtumble on the ice, nor 
© faint in the water; that the ſeal might ruſh 
„ on his harpoon, and the wounded whale 
«© might daſh the waves in vain.” 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders 
tranſport their families are always rowed by 
women ; for a man wall not debaſe himſelf by 
work, which requires neither {kill nor cour- 
age. Anningait was therefore expoſed by 
idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion. He went 
thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an intent 
to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his 
miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery which 
they muſt endure in the winter, without oil 
for the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved 
to employ the weeks of abſence in proviſion 
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for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
compoſed his emotions as he could, and ex- 
preſſed in wild numbers, and uncouth images, 


his hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. © O life,” 


ſays he, © frail and uncertain | where ſhall 
„ -wretched man find thy reſemblance, but in 
ce floating on the ocean! It towers on high; 
„it ſparkles from afar; while the ſtorms 


« drive, and the waters beat it; the ſun melts 


it above, and the rocks ſhatter it below. 
„ What art thou, deceitful pleaſure, but a 
* ſadden blaze ſtreaming from the north, which 
plays = moment on the eye, mocks the tra- 
en veller with the hopes of light, and then va- 
4 niſhes for ever? What, love, art thou but a 
% wharlpool, - which we approach without 
„ knowledge of our dagger, drawn on by im- 
« perceptible degrees, till we have loſt all 
% power of reſiſtance and eſcape ? Till I fixed 
« my eyes on the graces of Ajut, while I had 
yet not called her to the banquet, I was 
* careleſs as the fleeping Morſe, I was merry 


_ 4-25 the fingers in the ftars. Why, Ajut, did 


„J gaze upon thy graces? why, my fair, 
% did I call thee to the banquet? Yet, be 
«faithful, my love; remember Anningait, 
„% and meet my return with t he ſmile of 
« virginity, 1 will chaſe the deer, I will 


| 
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fubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of 


% darkneſs, and unwearied as the ſummer ſun. 


In a few weeks I ſhall return proſperous 


« and wealthy; then ſhall the roe- ſiſn and 
« the. porpoile feaſt thy kindred; the fox and 
„% hare ſhall cover thy couch; the tough 
„ hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; 
„ and the fat of the whale illuminate thy 
4 dwelling.” 

Anningait having with theſe ſentiments 
conſoled his grief, and animated his induſtry, 
found that they now had coaſted the headland, 
and ſaw the whale ſpouting at a diſtance. He 
therefore placed himſelf in his fiſhing boat, 
called his aſſociates to their ſeveral employ+ 


ments, plied his oar and harpoon with inere- 


dible courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing 
his time between the chace and fiſhery, ſuſ- 
pended the miſeries of abſence and ſuſpicion. 
Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding 
her neglected dreſs, happened, as ſhe was dry- 
ing ſome ſkins in the ſun, to catch the eye of 
Norngſuk, on his returnfrom hunting. Norng- 
ſuk was of birth truly illuſtrious. His mo- 
ther had died in child-birth, and his father, 
the moſt expert fiſher of Greenland, had pe- 
riſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale. His 
dignity was equalled by his riches ; he was 
L 2 
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maſter of four men's and two women's boats, 
had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, 
and five-and-twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow. 
againſt the ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw 
the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw 
over her the ſkin of a deer that he had taken, 
and foon after prefented her with a branch of 
coral. Ajut reſuſed his gifts, and determined 
to receive no lover in the place of Anningait. 
Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. He knew that Ajut would conſult 
an Angekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate 
of her lover, and the felicity of her future life, 
He therefore applied himſelf to the moſt cele- 
brated Angekkok of that part of the country, 
and, by a preſent of two ſeals and a marble 
Kettle, obtained a promiſe, that when Ajut 
ſhould conſult him, he would declare that her 
love was in the land of ſouls. Ajut, in a ſhort 
time, brought him a coat made by herſelf, and 
enquired what events were to befal her, with 
aſſurances of a much greater reward at the re- 
turn of Anningait, if the prediction ſhould 
flatter her defires. The Angekkok knew the 
way to riches, and foretold, that Anningait, 
having already caught two whales, would ſoon 

return home with a large boat laden with pro- 


viſions. © 
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This prognoſticatiou ſhe was ordered to 
keep ſecret, and Norngſuk, depending upon 
his artifice, renewed his adreſſes with greater 
confidence; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſuccels, 


ful, applied himſelf to her parents with gilt 


and promiſes. The wealth of Greenland is 
too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander; 
they forgot the merit and the preſents of An- 
ningait, and decreed Ajut to the embraces of 
Norngſuk. She intreated ; ſhe remonſtrated; 
ſhe wept, and raved : but finding riches irre- 
ſiſtable, fled away into the uplands, and lived 
in a cave upon ſuch berries as ſhe could gather, 
and the birds or hares which ſhe had the for. 
tune to enſnare ; taking care, at an hour when 
ſhe was not likely to be found, to view the ſea 
every day, that her love might not miſs her at 
his return. 

At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which An- 


ningait had departed, ſtealing flow and heavy 


laden along the coaſt. She ran, with all the 
impatience of affection, to catch her lover in 
her arms, and relate her conſtancy and ſuffer- 
ings. When the company reached the land, 
they informed her, that Anningait, after the 
ſiſnery was ended, being unable to ſupport the 
flow paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet 
out before them in 4s ide boat, and they 
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expected at their arrival to have found him on 
FSA 
Ajut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was a- 

bout to fly into the hills, without knowing 
why, though ſhe was now in the hands of her 
parents, who forced her back to their hut, and 
endeavoured to comfort her : but when at laſt 
they retired to reſt, Ajut went down to the 
- beach; where, finding a fiſhing-boat, ſhe enter- 
ed it without hefitation, and telling thoſe who 
wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was going 
in ſearch of Anningait, rowed away with great 
ſwiftneſs, and was ſeen no more. 
The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to va- 
rious fictions and conjectures. Some are of 
opinion that they were changed into ſtars; 
others imagine, that Anningait was ſeized in 
his paſſage by the genius of the rocks, and 
that Ajut was transformed into a mermaid, 
and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the de- 
ſerts of the ſea. But the general perſuaſion is, 

that they are both in that part of the land of 
 Jouls where the fun never ſets, where oil is 
always freſh, and proviſions always warm. 
The virgins fometimes throw a thimble and a 
needle mto the bay, from which the hapleſs 
maid departed; and when. a Greenlander 
would praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, 


5 
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he declares, that they love like Anningait and 


Ajut. 


NUMBER VIII. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees. 
—ññ ¶ dm. — 


THE BRIDAL BED. 


Ir was a maid of low degree 
Sat on her true love's grave, 

And with her tears moſt piteouſly 
The green turf ſhe did lave ; 

She ſtrew'd the flow'r, ſhe pluck'd the weed, 
And ſhowers of tears the ſhed: 

« Sweet turf,” ſhe cry'd, © by fate ne 
«© To be my bridal bed! 


« I've ſet thee, flow'r, for that the flow'r 
Of manhood lyeth here; 

« And water'd thee. with plenteous ſhow! 8 7 
«© Of many a briny tear. 1 
And ſtill ſhe cry'd, © Oh ſtay, my love! KR 
« My true love, ſtay for me; | 


4“ Stay till I've deck't my bridal bed, 


And] will follow thee, 
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41 pluck d thee; weed, for that no weed, 
« Did in his boſom grow ; 

But ſweeteſt flow'rs, from virtue's ſeed, 

Did there ſpontaneous blow: 

% But ah! their beauteous tints no more 
% Their balmy fragrance ſhed, 

« And I muſt ſtrew this meaner flow'r, 
To deck my bridal bed. 


« Sweet turf, thy green more green appears, 

« 'Tears make thy verdure grow ; 

Then fill I'll water thee with tears, 
„That thus profuſely flow. 

„Oh ftay for me, departed youth 
« My true-love, ſtay for me; 

Stay till I've deck't my bridal bed, 
1 A K will follow thee. ' 3 — 


oy ths hs et eds dr were, 
To deck his bride, dear youth 

% And this the ring with which my love! 
To me did plight his troth ; 

* And this dear ring I was to keep, 

And with it to be wed ym 

Hut here, alas! I figh and weep, 

To deck my _ bed.” 


A blitheſome knight came riding. by, 
And, as the bright moon ſhone, 
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He ſaw her on the green turf lie, 
And heard her piteous moan ; 
For loud ſhe cry'd, © Oh ſtay, my love 
« My true love, ſtay for me; 
&« Stay till I've deck't my bridal bed, 
« And I will follow thee.” 


« Oh ſay,” he cry'd, © fair maiden, fay, 
«© What cauſe doth work thy woe, 

„That on a cold grave thou doſt lie, 
« And faſt thy tears o'erflow.” 

„% Oh ! I have cauſe to weep for woe, 
For my true love is dead; 

And thus, while faſt my tears o'erflow, 
* I deck ads bridal bed. 


„ Be calm, fair maid,” che · knight replied, 
„Thou art too young to die; 
But go with me, and be my bride, 
And leave the old to ſigh“ 6 
But ſtill ſhe ery' d, Oh ſtay, my love ! 
«© My true love, ſtay for me; 
Stay till I've deck't my bridal bed, 
« And I will follow thee. 


„% Oh lent?) he cried, © this grief ſo cold, 
+ And leave this dread deſpair ; 


«© And thou ſhalt flaunt in robes of gold, | 


« A lady rich and fair: 


- 
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„% Thou ſhalt have halls and caſtles fair: 
* And when, ſweet maid, we wed, 
Oh thou thalt have much coſtly gear, 

« To deck the bridal bed, 


+ 2 1 
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„% Oh! hold ot Pence n cruel knight, 9 
Nor urge me to deſpair; 

With thee my troth I will not plight, | x 

« For all thy proffers fair: 5, 4 

But I will die with my true love 

« My true love ! ſtay for me; 

6 Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed, 
„And I will follow thee. 


16 


„% Thy halls and caſtles I deſpiſe, 
„This turf is all I crave ; 
For all my hopes, and all my joys, 
Lie buried in this grave: 
„ want not gold, nor coſtly gear, 
Now my true love is dead; 
„% But with fading flow'r and ſcalding tear 
* I deck wehe path 


« Oh! hag my bride, thou weeping fair, 
« Oh! be my bride, J pray; 
„% And I will build a tomb moſt rare, 
«© Where thy true love ſhall lie:“ | 
But till with tears ſhe cry'd, My * : 
« My true love ſtay for me; | 
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Stay till Pve deck'd my bridal bed, 
© And I will follow thee. 


My love needs not a tomb fo rare; 

« Tn a green grave we'll lie; 

Our carved works —thefe flow'rets fair; 
„% Our canopy—the ſky. 

Now go, fir knight, now go thy ways— 
«© Full ſoon I ſhall be dead — 

And then return; in ſome few days, 
„And deck my bridal bed; 


And ftrew the flow'r, and pluck the thorn, 


« And cleanſe the turf, I pray; 

So may ſome hand thy turf adorn, 

«© When thou in grave ſhalt he. | 
But ſtay, oh thou whom dear I love ! 
My true love, ſtay for me; 

Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed, 

«© And I will follow thee.” 


No, maid, I will not go my ways, 


Nor leave thee here alone; 


66 


cc 


40 


Nor while deſpair upon thee preys, 
Neglect my woeful moan : 

But I will ſtay and ſhare thy woe; 
+ My tears with thine Pl ſhed ; | 
And help thee pluck the flow'r, to ſtrew 
* Ofer thy ſad bridal bed.” 
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Now from the church came forth the prieſt, 
His midnight jaunt was done, 

And much the hapleſs maid he preſt 
To ceaſe ber piteous moan : 

For ſtill ſhe cry'd, Oh ſtay, my love 
My true love, ſtay for me: 

Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed, 
« And I will follow thee.” 


Oh! kneel with me,” hecry'd, ( dear maid, 
« Oh! kneel in holy prayer; 
« Haply kind heaven may ſend thee aid, 
% And ſooth thy dread deſpair, 
« blame not heav'n,” the maid reply'd, 
« But mourn my true-love dead ; 
« And on his green grave I will bide, 
« For 'tis my bridal bed.“ 


The hapleſs maid knelt down, for fear 

That holy prieſt ſhould blame ; 

But ftill with every hallow'd prayer, 
She ſigh'd her true-love's name, 

And ſoftly cry'd, © Oh ſtay, my love! 

My truelove, ſtay for me; 

„ Stay till I've decked my bridal bed, 
„And I will follow thee.” 


« Enough, enough, thou ſore tried dear ! 82 
The weepin gf Kni ght CE 3 
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« Enough I've tried thee, matchleſs fair, 
« And be the trial blam'd : 
] am thy love, thy own truelove, 
And I am come to wed ; 
Nor ſhall this turf thy green grave e 
Nor be thy bridal bed. 


I] am a knight of noble name, 
« And thou of low degree; 
„ So like a ſhepherd poor I came, 
Jo prove thy conſtancy.” 


But ſhe, with woe forlorn ſtill cry'd, 
«© My true-love, ſtay for me; 


«© Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed, 
„And 1 will follow thee.” 


Again, Enough, thou ſore try'd maid : Ab 
The knight in tears exclaim'd ; 

See at thy feet thy truelove laid, 
Of all his guile aſham'd. 

« Forgive me, maid—my love now prove 
«© And let us inſtant wed; 

And thou with tears of joy, my love, 
„ Shalt deck thy bridal bed. | 


Andi art thou him !”—exclaim'd the maid; 
% And doſt thou live? he cry'd: _ 
Vor. I. N 
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& Too cruel love!“ —ſhe faintly ſaid— 
* Then wrung his hand—and dy'd— 
Stay,“ cred the Knight, all woe-begone, 
«© Now ſtay, my love, for me; 
„Stay till I've deck'd our bridal bed, 
% And I will follow thee.” 


In vain the prieſt, with holy lore, 
By turns did ſoothe and chide ; 

The knight, diſtracted, wept full ſore, 
And on the green tuft dy'd— 

And underneath (may heav'n them fave 9 
The lovers both were laid; 

And thus, in truth, the green-tuft grave 


Became their bridal bed. 
* 
— . K.—⅛¼—Z — ——. 
NuMBER IX. 


Within the graſs conceal'd a ſerpent lies, 


—— — — 


As the view of public undertakings ſhould be 
the public good, no foible that is prejudicial 
to ſociety can be too trifling to be animadvert- 
ed upon. I ſhall therefore, without any -far- 
ther apology, lay before you one of the great- 


„ an aan 
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eſt impediments to the pleaſure of converſation ; 
an artful manner of conveying keen reproaches 
and harſh ſatires, under the diſguiſe of diſcourſ- 
ing on general ſubje&s, which ſeem quite fo- 
reign to any thing that may concern the com- 
pany, Thus, inſtead of endeavoui ing to en- 
tertain each other with cheerful good humour, 
molt converſations are carried on, as Hudibras- 


ſays, 


—_ 


„% With words far bitterer than worm-wood;. 
« That would in Job or Grizzel ſtir mood.“ 


It is an old and a juſt obferyation, that no 
| ſituation can well be leſs entertaining than 
that of a third perſon to lovers: Yet while de- 
cency is preſerved, which is generally the caſe 
before marriage, and by ſenfible well-bred peo- 
ple, afterwards ; even in this fituation, the 
mind that is ſtored with any images of its own, 
may amuſe itſelf ; and the heart that 1s fraught 
with any good nature, may find ſome ſatisfac.. 
tion in conſidering the pleaſure which the fond 
lovers enjoy in the company of each other. 
But from the uneaſineſs of being a third per- 
ſon to QUARRELLERS, there is no relief: Your 
own thoughts are broke in upon by the jarring 
diſcord of your companions; and they will 


neither contribute to your entertainment, nor 
M 2 


even ſuffer you to retain the en of 
your own boſom. 

- Amongſt the vulgar, where the men vent 
their paſſions. by ſwearing, and the women by 
ſcolding or crying, their quarrels are generally 
ſoon made up; nor does any danger remain af- 
ter reconciliation. But in higher life, where 
ſuch efforts are reſtrained by good breeding, 
and where people have learned to diſguiſe, 
not to ſubdue their paſſions, an inveterate ran- 
cour often hes corroding m the breaſt, and ge- 
nerally produces all the effects of inexorable 
malice. | 

People confider not, that by family r r- 
tees and oblique reflections on each ſide, the 
very inmoſt ſecrets of their lives are diſcloſed 
to their common acquaintance; and that they 
oftentimes inconfiderately lay open to their 
worſt enemies, faults and imperfections in 
themſelves and their relations, which they 
would take 1 pains. to conceal] from their deareſt 
friends, 

To give you a full idea of what I mean, I 
fend 1 you a hiſtory of my life and adventures 
for one day; and I wiſh I could ſay it was 
the only one in which I have been witneſs 
to ſuch difageceable ſcenes as are here re- 

preſented. 
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In the morning I breakfaſted with two 
young ladies. Miſs HARRIET the elder ſiſter 
was about the age of nineteen, and Miſs Fanny 
the youngeſt not quite ſeventeen. Their pa- 
rents are able amply to provide for them ; and 
trave ſpared no coſt in maſters of every kind, 
in order to give them all faſhionable female 
accompliſhments. Ever ſince they have quit- 


ted the nurſery, they have been indulged in 


ſeeing their own company in Miſs HarkIET'S 
dreſſing- room, which is finiſhed and adorned 
with great elegance of taſte and profufion of 
expence. They are both poſſeſſed of no ſmall 
ſhare of beauty, with ſo much quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion and ready wit, as might, if rightly 
applied, render them extremely entertaining. 
Not one real misfortune can they have yet met. 
with, to four their tempers or ſuppreſs their 
vivacities : Yet I could plainly ſee, that they 


were very far from being happy, and that their 


unhappineſs arofe from their continual bicker- 
ings with each other. After breakfaſt, Miſs 
FANNY took up a volume of Shakeſpear's plays 
that lay in the window, and out of the Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream, read the following 


part of a ſpeech which Helena makes to | her 
friend Hermia, i in the third act: 


M 3 


q 
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* Injurious Hermia, moſt ungrateful maid ! 

« Have you contrived, have you with theſe con- 
| © trived 

To bait me with this foul 4erifion? 2 

1s all the council that we two have ſhared, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
&© When we have chid the haſty footed · time 

4 For parting us; O! and is all forgot ? 3 


MYR ine down the book, with the tears 
half ſtarting from her eyes, ſhe looked earneſt- 


I at her ſiſter, and in a tone more theatrical 
than I wiſh to hear off the ſtage, cried out, 


10 


Ob! wretched Helena, unhappy maid ! I 


wonder not that in your circumſtances you 


% imagined that every word was intended 
66. 


* experienced ſuch inhuman treatment,” 
Miſs Hank with ſome warmth anſwered, 
Lou ſhould remember, Sis TER, that Helena 


% was a fooliſh weak girl, fond of a man WhO 


& * deſpiſed her; and it was kind of any body 
to endeavour to cure her of ſuch a mean- 
66 + ſpirited paſſion.” 

Faxxr. Tis always cruel, SISTER, to inſult 
| the wretched. 
HARRIET. Thoſe that are miſerable by their 
' own folly, Miss Faxxz, will call every thing 


as an inſult; ſince no doubt you had often 


. 
| 
* 
* 
2 
1 
% 
1 
1 
I. 
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inſult and reproach, that tends not to Tooth 
and encourage them in a filly paſſion. 

Fanvwy. If love is a filly paſſion, Miss Har- 
RIET, I know ſome mighty wiſe Rogen 1 
have felt its power. | 

HARRIET. I don't ſay love is a filly en 
where it is properly placed: But I know, 
Mapa, that a headſtrong young girl will 
always be angry with * that adviſes 
her for her own. good. 

Fanny. And I know alſo Manam— 

As ſoon as the affectionate name of fſiſter 
was dropped, and the ceremony of Miſs ſup- 
plied its place, IT even then began to fear, leſt 


ceremony would allo undergo the ſame fate, 


and that paſſion at laſt would introduce open 
rudeneſs : but the word Madam doubly retorts 
ed, no ſooner reached my ears, than, trembling 
for the event, I interrupted the dialogue by 
taking my leave; and I doubt not but any 
one from this {kKetch may eafily be able to paint 
in what manner theſe young ladies * n 
of their hours together. 

From hence J went to viſit three covſins, 
who although they had moderate independent 
fortunes, yet had for ſome years lived toge- 


ther as one family. They were women of an 
obſcure and low education, but commonly re- 


= — — 1— — "> * 
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puted good-natured. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that I ſhould meet with ſome har- 
mony amongſt them : but by their converſa- 
tion I ſoon found, that they continued under 
the fame roof, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſeeach fancied herſelf obliged to it ſheknew 
not why, and could not tell how to extricate 
herſelf from imaginary chains. | 


Whatever converſation I began with a de- 


Lan of amuſing them, was interrupted by their 
all talking at once upon the ſubje& which 
ſeemed uppermoſt in their minds ; and prov- 
ing to a demonſtration, that one perſon could 
live by herſelf much cheaper than with a com- 
panion ; and each ſeparately declared, that ſhe 
could live for a mere trifle, was it not for ex- 
penſive connections. Then, running through 
every branch of houſe-keeping, each inveighed 
ſtrongly againſt ſome article, which either the 
did not like, or from ill health could not en- 
joy, and which ſne knew alſo to be agreeable 
to her companions. This diſcourſe was too 
vulgar as well as diſagreeable to be long en- 
dured; I therefore haſtened off as faſt as poſ- 
fible,, and went to dinner, where the family 


couſiſted of an old gentleman and lady, their 


two daughters, and two young gentlemen, who, 
J ſoon found, were the intended lovers of the 
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young ladies, By intended lovers, I mean 


they were young gentlemen, whoſe fortunes 
aud characters were aggreeable to the parents; 


and the deſign of this interview was for the 
young people to ſee whether they were agree- 
able to each other. I now expected the high- 
eſt ſcene of cheerfulneſs and good-humour; 
for on ſuch occaſions both gentlemen and la- 
dies generally dreſs themſelves in their beſt 
looks and their beſt humour, as certainly as 
in their beſt and moſt becoming clothes. The 
two gentlemen, I ſoon perceryed, had made a 
ſeparate choice; but unfortunately the two 
ladies were both bent on the conqueſt of the 
ſame man; to compaſs which, their features 
and perſons, through affectation, were thrown 
into a thouſand diſtortions. From an envious 
fear of each other's ſucceſs, lowring ſuſpicion 
ſat upon their brows ; and their eyes, which 
were naturally piercing, darted forth ſuch 
malignant glances at each other, that they loſt 
all their beauty, and, from being turned ſo 
many ways at once, looked as if they ſquint- 
ed. Their whole diſcourſe conſiſted of ſharp 
reflections againſt coquetry ; each infinuating 
in pretty intelligible terms, that the other 
was a finiſhed coquette: and indeed they ſpared 
not, in an indirect manner, to accule each 


| 


— ———— 8 
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other of every ill quality in human nature. 
How this recommended them to their lovers, 
I know not; but it made their company, part- 


Iy through compaſſion, and partly through 
- indignation, ſo unpleaſant to me, that as ſoon. 


as I could, confiſtent with civility, I took my 
leave, and cloſed this agreeable day with a 
married couple, the motive of whoſe coming 
together was ſaid to be love, for no other 
could well be aſſigned for it. They had been 


married ſome years, but had no children; 


which I ſoon found was no ſmall grief to the 
huſband, by his talking in raptures of every 
prattling child he had met with abroad; to 
which the wife always anſwered, that ſhe was 
fick of hearing of nothing but the monkey 
tricks of a parcel of ſenſeleſs brats. As they 
were both people of tolerable underſtanding, 
and were ſaid to be very fond of reading, 
F endeavoured to turn the diſcourſe into ano- 


ther channel, which was pretty eaſily done, 


and they with great readineſs entered into a 


_ converſation on plays and books of amuſement: 


But here, again, not a fingle character could 
be mentioned, without caufing a warm diſpute 
between the huſband and wife: ſhe moſt out- 
rageouſly inveighed againſt every example of 
a kind and obliging wife, whoſe behaviour, 
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ſhe ſaid, was the effe& of a paltry meanneſs 
of ſpirit ; while he burſt out in raptures of 
the happineſs of every libertine, who was not 
bound by the uneaſy fetters of matrimony. 
Both had ſome poetical paſſage ready to repeat 
in ſupport of their deciſions ; and their eyes 
were altcrnately caſt towards me, as claiming 
my approbation. 

Could I poſſibly want'to be farther inform. 
ed of their private hiſtory? Or can I claim to 
myſelf any peculiar penetration, for ſaying 
that Mr. B. is grown fick of his wife, 
and is a man of pleaſure and intrigue ; and 
that ſhe leads him a weary life from ſuſpicion 
of his amours, being reſolved not to incur 
that cenſure of mean-ſpiritedneſs, which ſhe 
caſt on every character that exemplified any 
degree of patience and .acquieſcence towards 
a huſband? Nay, without the leaſt ſpark of 
divination, I will venture to foretel, that Mr. 


B, driven from his own houſe by the 


petulance and clamours of his wife, will ſpend 
moſt of his time with ſome favourite courte- 
ſan, whoſe intereſt it is to engage him by 
cheerfulneſs and good-humour: and that Mrs. 
4. piqued at the neglect of her charms, 
may poſſibly revenge the inconſtancy of her 


huſband, by facrificing her own virtue and 
honour. 


. 


— 
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O'er rocks the torrent roars amain, 
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NUMBER X. 


All things are full of horror and affright, 
And dreadful ev'n the filence of the night. 


SO PR, ..-..; COLMA. 4 
Lb night: and on the hill of ſtorms 0 
Alone doth Colma ſtray: | 4 4 
While round her ſhriek fantaſtic forms 'F 


Of ghoſts that hate the day. 


The whirlwhind's voice is high; 
To ſave her from the wind and rain, 
No friendly ſhelter nigh ! 


Riſe, moon! kind ſtars ! appear a while ; 
And guide me to the place, 

Where reſts my love, o'ercome with toil, 
And weaned with the chace. 


1 
. 
* Fears, 
+ 
© 
* 
5 

1 

* 


Some light! direct me, helpleſs maid ! 
Where, fitting on the ground, 

His bow unſtrung is near him laid, 
His panting, dogs around. 
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Elſe by the rock, the ſtream beſide, 
J here muſt fit me down; 

While howls the wind, and roars the tide, 
My lover's call to drown. | 


Ah! why, my Salgar, this delay? 
Where ſtray thy ling'ring feet? 

Didfi thou not promiſe in the day, 
Thy love at night to meet? 


Here is the rock, and here the tree, 
Thine own appointed ſpot; 

Thy promiſe canſt thou break with me? 
And is my love forgot? 


For thee I'd dare my br6ther's pride; 
My father's houſe would fly : 

For thee forſake my mother's fide, 
With thee to live and die. 


Be huſh'd, ye winds ! how loud ye bawl ! 
Stream! ſtand a moment ſtill ; 

Perhaps my love may hear me call, 
Upon the neighbouring hill. 


Ho! Salgar ! Salgar ! mend thy pace; 
To Colma haſte away. 

*Tis I, and this th' appointed place: 
Ah ! wherefore this delay ? 
Vol. I. N 
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Kind moon! thou giv'ſt a friendly light; 
And lo ! the glafly ſtream, 

And the grey rocks, through duſky night, 
Reflect thy ſilver beam. 


Yet I deſcry not Salgar's form; 
No dogs before him run. 
Shall I not periſh by the ſtorm, 
Before to-morrowꝰ's ſun ? 


But what behold I, on the heath ? 
My love! my brother! laid 
O ſpeak, my friends! nor hold your breath, 
T'affright a trembling maid. ; 


They anſwer not; they ſleep ; they're dead 

Alas! the horrid fight — | 

Here lie their angry ſwords, ſtill red, 
And bleeding from the fight. 


Ah! wherefore lies, by Salgar ſlain, 
My brother bleeding here ? 

Why Salgar murder'd on the plain, 
By one to me ſo near 


Friends of my choice! how lov'd were both! 
Who now your fame ſhall raiſe ? 

Who fing my lover's plighted troth; 
My brother's ſong of praiſe ? 
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Of thouſands lovely, Salgar's face- 
Was lovlieſt to the fight : 4, 


Renown'd my brother for the chace, 
And terrible in fight. 


* 


Sons of my love! ſpeak. once again 
Ah no! ——to death a prey, 

Silent they are, and muſt remain; 

For cold their breaſts of clay. 


But are their fleeting ſpirits fled 
Acroſs the plain ſo ſoon ? 

Or ſhun the ſhadows of the dead 
The glimpſes of the moon? 


Speak, where on rock, or mountain grave, 
Still claſh your ſouls of fire, 

Or reconcil'd, in ſome dark cave 
Your peaceful ghoſts retire. 


Ah! where her friends ſhall Colma find ? 
Hark ! No—they're ſilent ſtil 
No muttering anſwer brings the wind : 
No whiſper o'er the hill. 


Fearleſs, yet overwhelm'd with grief, 
I fit all night in tears; 
Hopeleſs of comfort or relief, 
When morning light appears. + 
N. 2 
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Yet raiſe, ye friends of theſe the dead, 

On tb is ſad ſpot their tomb; 
But cloſe not up their narrow bed; 
Till hapleſs Colma come. 


For why behind them ſhould we ſtay, 
Whoſe life is now a dream? 
Together here our corſes lay, 

Beſide the murmuring ſtream. 


So ſhall my ſhivering ghoſt be ſeen, 
Lamenting o'er the {lain ; 

As homeward hies the hunter keen, 

Benighted on the plain. 


Yet, ſhall he fearleſs, paſs along, 
And lend his liſtening ear: 


For ſweet, though ſad, ſhall be my ſong, 


For friends I lov'd ſo dear. 
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NUMBER XI. 


While dangers hourly round us riſe, 


No caution guards us from ſurpriſe. 
FaAancis. 


— — — 

| CuarrotreE and MARIA were educated. to- 
gether at an eminent boarding-ſchool near 
London: There was little difference in their 
age; and their perſonal accompliſhments were 
equal. But though their families were of the 
fame rank, yet, as CHARLOTTE was an only 
child, ſhe was conſiderably ſuperior in for- 
tune. 

Soon after they were taken home, CHAR- 
Lor TE was addreſſed by Captain FREEMAN, 
who, beſides his commiſſion in the guards, 
had a ſmall paternal eſtate: but as her friends 
hoped for a more advantageous: match, the 
CAPTAIN was deſired to forbear his vilits, and 
the lady to think. of him no more. After 
ſome fruitleſs ſtruggles, they acquieſced ; but 
the diſcontent of both was ſo apparent, that it 
was thought expedient to remove Miſs into 
the country. She was ſent to her ayut, the 

| N 3 


— 
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Lady Mrapows, who, with her daughter, 
lived retired at the family ſeat, more than one 
hundred miles diſtant from the metropolis. 
After ſhe had repined in this dreary ſolitude 

from April to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed with 

a viſit from her father, who brought with him 

DIR JAMES FORREST, a young gentleman who 

had juſt fucceeded to a baronet's title, and-a 

very large eſtate, in the ſame country. Sik 
JAuxs had good-nature and good ſenſe, an a- 
greeable perſon, and an eaſy addreſs : Miſs 

was inſenfibly pleaſed with his company; her 
vanity, if not her love, had a new object: a 
defire to be delivered from a ftate of depen- 
dence and obſcurity, had almoſt abſorbed all 

the reſt; and it is no wonder that this defire 

was gratified, when ſcarce any other was felt; 

or that in compliance with the united ſolicita- 

tions of her friends and her lover, ſhe ſuffer- ö 
ed herſelf within a few weeks to become a la- | 
3 and a wife. They continued in the coun- 
try till the beginning of October, and then 
came up to London, having prevailed upon her 

aunt to accompany them, that Miſs MRA DO ws, 

with whom the bride had contracted an inti- 

mate friendſhip, might be gratified with the 
arverſions of the town during the winter. 
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CarrAIN FREEMAN, when he heard that 
Miſs CHARLOTTE was married, immediately 
made propoſals of marriage to MARIA, with 
whom he became acquainted during his viſits 
to her friend, and ſoon after married her. 

The friendſhip of the two young ladies 
ſeemed to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
by their marriage; they were always of the 
fame party both in the private and public di- 
verſions of the ſeaſon, and viſited each other 
without the formalities of meſſages and dreſs. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. FREEMAN 
could reflect without uneaſineſs upon the fre- 
quent interviews which this familiarity and 
confidence produced between a lover and his 
miſtreſs, whom force only had divided: and 
though of theſe interviews they were them- 
ſelves witneſſes, yet Sir JAMEs inſenſibly be- 
came jealous of his lady, and Mrs. FREEMAN: 
of her huſband. 

It happened, in the May following, that Sir 
Aus went about ten miles out of town to 
be preſent at the election of a member of par- 
lament for the county, and was not expected 
to return till the next day. In the evening 
his lady took a chair and viſited Mrs. FREE- 
MAN: the reſt of the company went away 
early, the Captain was upon guard, Sir JAMES 
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was out of town, and the two ladies after ſup- 
per ſat down to piquet, and continued the 
game without once reflecting upon the hour, 
till three in the morning. Lady ForresT 
would then have gone home: but Mrs. FREE“ 
MAN, perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary de- 
fire, 1mportuned her to ſtay till the CarTain 
eame 1n; and at length with ſome — 
the conſented. 

About five, the CAPTAIN came home; and- 
Lady FoxrEsT immediately ſent out for a chair. 
A chair, as it happened, could not be pro- 
cured: But a hackney- coach being brought in its 
ſtead, the CarrAm inſiſted upon waiting on 
her ladyſnip home. This ſhe refuſed with. 
ſome emotion; it is probable that ſhe ſtill re- 
garded the CapTain with leſs indifference 
than ſhe wiſhed, and was therefore more ſenſible 
of the impropriety of his offer: But her reaſons 
for rejecting it, however forcible, being ſuch as 
ſhe could not allege, he perſiſted; and her re- 


ſolution was overborne. By this importunate 


complaiſance, the Car rAlx had not only thrown 
Lady FoxRESsT into confufion, but diſpleaſed 
his wife: ſhe could not, however, without 


unpoliteneſs, oppoſe it; and leſt her uneaſi- 


neſs ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe affected a negli- 
gence which in ſome degree revenged it. She 
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deſired that when he came back he would not 
diſturb her, for that ſhe ſhould go directly to 
bed; and added, with a kind of drowſy inſen- 
ſibility, I am more than half aſleep already.“ 
Lady FokREST and the CAPTAIN were to go 
from the Haymarket to Groſvenor Square. It 
was about half an hour after five when they 
got into the coach; the morning was remark- 
ably fine ; the late conteſt had ſhaken off all 
diſpoſition to ſleep; and Lady ForREsT could 
not help ſaying, that ſhe had much rather 
take a walk in the Park than go home to bed. 
The Carram zealouſly expreſſed the ſame 
ſentiment, and propoſed' that the coach ſhould 
ſet them down at St. James's Gate. The la- 
dy, however, had nearly the fame objections 
againſt being ſeen in the Mall without any other 
company than the CarTary, that ſhe had a- 
gainſt its being known, that they were alone 
together in a hackney-coach : ſhe, therefore, 
to extricate herſelf from this ſecond difficulty, 
propoſed that they ſhould call at her father's 
in Bond-ftreet, and take her coufin MEaDows, 
whom ſhe knew to be an early riſer, with theth. 
This project was immediately put in execu- 
tion; but Lady FoRREsH found her couſin in- 
diſpoſed with a cold. When ſhe had commu- 
nicated the deſign of this early viſit to Maſs 
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Maos, ſhe intreated her to give up her 
walk in the Park, toſtay till the family roſe, and. 
go home after breakfaſt ; + No,“ replied La- 
dy FoRREST, * I am determined upon a walk; 
+ but as I muſt firſt get rid of Captain FREE - 
© MAN, I will ſend down word that I will take 
« your advice.” A ſervant was accordingly 
diſpatched to acquaint the Captain, who was 
waiting below, that Miſs Mabows was indiſ. 
poſed, and had engaged Lady Fox RST to break - 
The Carram diſcharged the coach; but 
being piqued at the behaviour of his wife, and 
feeling that flow of ſpirits which uſually re- 
turns with the morning, even to thoſe who 
have not ſlept in the night, he had no deſire 
to go home, and therefore reſolved to enjoy 
che ſine morning in the park alone. 
Lady ForREsT, not doubting but that the 
Carram would immediately return home, 
congratulated herſelf upon her deliverance; 
but at the ſame time, to indulge her deſire of 
a walk, followed him into the park. 
The Carralx had reached the top of the 
Mall; and turning back, met her before ſhe had 
advanced two hundred yards. beyond the pa- 
lace. The moment ſhe perceived him, the 
temembrance of her meſſage, the motives that 


PRE 
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produced it, the detection of its falſehood, 
and diſcovery of its deſign, her diſappoint- 


ment and conſciouſneſs of that very ſituation 
which ſhe had ſo much reaſon to avoid, all 
concurred to cover her with confuſion, which 
it was impoſſible to hide: pride and good 
breeding were, however, ftill predominant 
over truth and prudence ; ſhe was ſtill zealous 
to remove from the CArTaix's mind any ſuſ- 
picion of a deſign to ſhun him; and therefore, 
with an effort perhaps equal to that of a hero 
who ſmiles upon the rack, the affected an air 
of gaiety, ſaid ihe was glad to ſee him, and 
as an excuſe for her meſſage and her conduct, 
prattled ſomething about the fickleneſs of wo- 
man's mind, and concluded with obſerving, 
that ſhe changed her's too often ever to. be 
mad. By this conduct a retreat was rendered 
impoſſible ; and they walked together till be. 
tween eight and nine: But the clouds having 
inſenſibly gathered, and a ſudden ſhower fall- 
ing juſt as they reached Spring Gardens, they 
went out inſtead of going back: And the Car- 
TAIN having put the lady into a chair, took his 
leave. 
It happened that Sir JaMEs, contrary to his 
firſt purpoſe, had returned from his journey 
at night. He learnt from the ſervants, that 
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his lady was gone to Captain FREEMAx's, and 
was ſecretly difpleaſed that ſhe had made this 
viſit when he was abſent ; an incident, which, 
however trifling in itſelf, was by the magic 
of jealouſy ſwelled into importance: yet upon 
recollection he reproved himſelf for this diſ- 
pleaſure, ſince the preſence of the CarTain's 
lady would ſufficiently ſecure the honour of 
his own. While he was ſtruggling with theſe 
ſuſpicions, they increaſed both in number and 
ſtrength in' proportion 'as the night wore a- 
way. At one he went to bed ; but he paſſed 
the night in agonies of terror and reſentment, 
doubting whether the abſence of his lady was 
the effect of accident or deſign, liſtening to eve- 
ry noiſe, and bewildering himſelf in a multi- 
tude of extravagant ſuppoſitions. He roſe a- 
gain at break of day; and after ſeveral hours 
of ſuſpenſe and irreſolution, whether to wait 
the iſſue, or go out for intelligence, the reſt- 
leſſneſs of curioſity prevailed, and about eight 
he ſet out for Captain FREEMAxN's; but left 
word with his ſervants, that he was gone to 
a neighbouring coffee-houſe. 

Mrs. FREEMAN, whoſe affected indifference 
and diſſimulation of a deſign to go immediate- 
ly to bed, contributed to prevent the Car- 


rums return, had during his abſence ſuffered 


* 
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ine xpreſſible diſquiet ; ſhe had indeed nei- 
ther intention to go to bed, nor inclina- 
tion to fleep; ſhe walked backward and 
forward in her chamber, diſtracted with 
jealouſy and ſuſpence, till ſhe was informed 
that Sir JAMES was below, and deſired to ſee 
her. When ſhe came down, he diſcovered 
that ſhe had been in tears ; his fear was now 
more alarmed than his jealouſy; and he 
concluded that ſome fatal aecident had be- 
fallen his wife: but he ſoon learned that ſhe 
and the CAPTAIN had gone from thence at five 
in the morning, and that he was not yet re- 
turned. Mrs. FxEEMan, by Sir IAuxs's in- 
quiry, knew that his lady had not been at 
home: Her ſuſpicions, therefore, were con- 
firmed; and in her jealouſy, which to prevent 
a duel ſhe laboured to conceal, Sir Janes found 
new cauſe for his own. He determined, how- 
ever, to wait with as much decency as poſſi- 
ble till the CarTaiwv came in; and perhaps 
two perſons were never more embarraſſed by 
the preſence of each other. While breakfaſt . 
was getting ready, Dr. 'TATTLE came to pay 
Mrs. FREEMAN a morning viſit; and to the 
unſpeakable grief both of the lady and her 
gueſt, was immediately admitted. Dr. TAr- 
TLE is one of thoſe male goſſips, who in the 
Vol. I. 8 


common opinion are the moſt diverting com- 
pany in the world. The DoQor ſaw that Mrs. 
FREEMAN was low-ſpirited, and made ſeveral 
efforts to divert her; but without ſucceſs. At 
laſt he declared with an air of ironical import- 
ance, that he could tell her ſuch news as would 
make her look grave for ſomething: The 
« Carram,“ ſays he, has juſt huddled a 
e lady into a chair, at the door of a bagnio 
« near Spring Gardens.” He ſoon perceived 


that his ſpeech was received with emotions ve- 


ry different from thoſe he intended to produce; 
and therefore added, that ſhe need not, 
% however, be jealous; for notwithſtanding 
„ the manner in which he had related the in- 
e eident, the lady was certainly a woman of 
4 character, as he inſtantly diſcovered by her 
4 mien and appearance: This particular 
confirmed. the ſuſpicion it was intended to re- 
move; and the Doctor finding that he was 
not ſo good company as uſual, took his leave; 
but was met at the door by the CarTain, who 


brought him back. His preſence, however 


infignificant, impoſed ſome reſtraint upon the 
company; and Sir JAMES, with as good an ap- 
pearance of jocularity as he could aſſume, aſk- 


ed the CArTAIx, © what he had done with his 
wife.” The CAPTAIN, with ſome irreſolution, 


va 4 
© * 
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replied, that he had left her early in the 
% morning at her father's ; and that having 
made a point of waiting on her home, ſhe 
+ ſent down word that her couſin MEA- 
% Dows was indiſpoſed, and had engaged her 
« to breakfaſt.” The  Carrain, who knew 
nothing of the anecdote that had been commu- 
nicated by the Doctor, judged by appearances 
that it was prudent. thus indirectly to lie, by 
concealing the truth both from Sir IAuxs and 
his wife. He ſuppoſed-indeed, that Sir JAMES 
would immediately inquire' after his wife at 
her father's,” and learn that ſhe did not ſtay - 
there to breakfaſt; but as it would not follow 
that they had been together, he left her to ac- 
count for her abſence as ſhe thought fit, taking 
for granted, that what he had concealed ſhe al- 
ſo would'conceal, for the ſame. reaſons ; or, it 
ſhe did not, as he had affirmed nothing contra- 
ry to truth, he might pretend to have conceal- 
ed it in jeſt, | Sir JAaMEs, as ſoon as he had re- 
ceived this intelligence, took his leave with 
ſome appearance of ſatis faction, and was fol- 
lowed by the Doctor. | 
As ſoon as Mrs. FREEMAN and the CarTALx 
were alone, ſhe queſtioned him with great ear- 
neſtneſs about the lady whom he had been 
teen to put into a chair. When he had heard. 
WS 2» 
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that this incident had been related in the pre- 
fence of Sir Janmxs,” he was greatly alarmed 
teſt lady Fonkrsr ſhould increaſe his ſuſpi- 
clons, by attempting to conceal that which, by 
a ſeries of inquiry to which he was now {ti- 
mulated, he would probably diſcover. He 
condemned this conduct in himſelf; and, as 
the moſt effectual means at once to quiet the 
mind of his wife and obtain her aſſiſtance, he 
told her all that had happened, and his appre- 
henſion of the conſequences: He alſo urged 
her to go directly lo Miſs MEapows, by whom 
his account would be confirmed; and of whom 
ſhe might learn farther intelligence of Sir 
JAMEs ; and to find ſome way to acquaint La- 
dy FokrREST with her danger, and admoniſh 
her to conceal nothing. 
Mrs. FREEMAN was convinced of the Car- 
TAIN's fincerity, not only by the advice which 
| he urged her to give to Lady ForxesT, but 
by the conſiſtency of the ſtory, and the man- 
ner in which he was affected. Her jealouſy 
was changed into pity for her friend, and ap- 
prehenſion for her huſband. She haſted to 
Miſs Mrapows, and learned that Sir James 
had inquired of the ſervant for his lady, and 
was told that ſhe had been there early with 
Captain FREEMAN, but went away ſoon after 
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him: ſhe related to Miſs Mzapows all that 
had happened; and thinking it at leaſt poſſible 


that Sir JAMEs might not go directly home, 


ſhe wrote the following letter to his lady: 


„ 


cc 


« My dear Lady ForREsT, 


« ] am in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you. Sir 


| Janes has ſuſpicions which truth only can 
remove, and of which my indiſcretion is the 


cauſe, If I had not concealed my defire of 


the CarTain's return, your defign to diſen- 
gage yourſelf from him, which I learn from 


Miſs Mrabows, would have been effected. 
Sir JaMEs breakfaſted with me in the Hay- 
market, and has fince called at your father's; 
from whence I write : He knows that your 
ſtay here was ſhort, and has reaſon to be- 


lieve the Carram put you into a chair 


ſome hours afterwards at Spring Gardens. 
I hope, therefore, my dear lady, that this 
will reach your hands time enough to pre- 
vent your concealing any thing. It would 


have been better if Sir Aus had known : 
nothing, for then you would not have been 
ſuſpected ; but now he muſt know all, or 
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« dom with which I write, and believe 12, 
&© moſt an en 


% Yours, 


« MARIA FREEMAN. 


P. 8, I have ordered the bearer to ſay he 


« came from Mrs. Fasniov the milliner.” 


This letter was given to a chairman, and he 
was ordered to ſay he brought it from the 
milliner*s ; becauſe, if it ſhould be known to 
come from Mrs. FREEMAN, and ſhould fall by 
accident into Sir JaMEs's hands, his cariofity 
might prompt him to read it, and his jealouſy 
to queſtion the lady, without communicating 


_ the contents. 


Sir JAuxs being convinced, that his lady 
and the Carraix had paſſed the morning at a 
bagnio, by the anſwer which he received at 
her father's, went directly home. His lady 


was juſt arrived before him, and had not re- 


covered from the confuſion and dread which 
ſeized her when ſhe heard that Sir Aus came 
to town the night before, and at-the fame in- 
fant anticipated the conſequences of her own 


t indiſcretion. She was told he was then at the 


collee-houſe, and in a few minutes was thrown 
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into an univerſal tremour, upon hearing him 
knock at the door. He perceived her diſtreſs, 


not with compaſſion but rage, becauſe he be- 


lieved it to proceed from the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt: He turned pale, and his lips qui- 
vered; but he ſo far reſtrained his paſſion as 
to aſk her, Where, and how ſhe had paſſed 
the night.” She replied, © At CarTain 
© FREEMAN'S; that the CarTrAIN was upon 
guard; that ſhe fat up with his lady till he 
came in; and that then inſiſting to ſee her 
„home, ſhe would ſuffer the coach to go no 
+ farther than her father's, where he left her 
« early in the morning :? She had not forti- 
tude to relate the ſequel, but ſtopped with 
fome appearance of irreſolution and terror. 


Sir JAMES then aſked, © If ſhe came directly 


„from her father's home,” This queſtion, 
and the manner in which it was aſked, increaſ- 
her confuſion. © To appear to have ſtopped 
ſhort in ber narrative, ſhe thought, would be 
an implication of guilt, as it would betray a 
deſire of concealment : But the paſt could not 
be recalled; and ſhe was impelled by equivoca- 
tion to falſehood ; from which, however,. ſhe 


would have been kept back by fear, if Sir: 
JAuxs had not deceived her into a belief that 


he had been no further than the neighbour. 
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hood. After theſe tumultuous reflections, 
which paſſed in a moment, ſhe ventured to af- 
firm, that ſhe ſtaid with Miſs MEA DOws 
„till eight, and then came home :” But ſhe 
uttered this falſehood with ſuch marks of guilt 
and ſhame, which ſhe had indeed no otherwiſe 
incurred or deſerved, that Sir JamEs no more 
doubted her infidelity than her exiſtence. 
As her ſtory was the ſame with that of the 
'Carrain's, and as one had concealed the 
truth and the other denied it, he concluded 
there was a confederacy between them ; and 
determining firſt to bring the CArrAlx to ac- 
count, he turned from her abruptly, and im- 
mediately left the houſe, | 
At the door he met the chairman who had 
been diſpatched by Mrs, FREEMAN to his lady: 
and fiercely interrogating him, what was his 
buſineſs, the man produced the letter; and ſay- 
ing, as he had been ordered, that he brought 
it from Mrs. Fasnion, Sir Janes ſnatched it 
from him, and muttering ſome expreſſions of 
contempt and reſentment, thruſt it into his 
pocket. 128 
It happened chat Sir JAMES did not find 
the CarTAaiy at home; he therefore left a 
billet, in which he requeſted to ſee him. at a 
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neighbouring tavern ; and added, that he had 
put on his ſword, 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading a dil- 
covery of the falſehood which ſhe bad aſſert- 
ed, diſpatched a billet to Captain FREEMAN ; 
in which ſhe conjured him as a man of ho- 
nour, for particular reaſons, not to own to Sir 
Jamzs or any other perſon, that he had ſeen 
her after he had left her at her father's : She 
alſo wrote to her couſin Mzapows, intreating, 
that if ſhe was queſtioned by Sir Janes, he 
might be told that ſhe ſtayed with her till 
eight o'clock, an hour at which only herſelf 
and the ſervants were up, =. | 

The billet to Miſs Mzabows came ſoon 
after the chairman had returned with an ac- 
count of what had happened to the letter; 
and Mrs. FREEMAN was juſt gone in great 
haſte, to relate the accident to the CarTain, 
as it was of importance that he ſhould know 
it before his next interview with Sir JAMES : 
but the captain had been at home before her, 
and had received both Sir JAuxs's billet and 
that of his lady. He went immediately to 
the tavern; and, inquiring for Sir James FR- 
REST, was {hewn into a back-room up one pair 
of ſtairs : Sir JAMES received his ſalutation 
without reply, and inſtantly bolted the door. 
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His jealouſy was complicated with that indig- 
nation and contempt which a ſenſe of injury 
from a perſon of inferior rank never fails to 
produce; he therefore demanded of the Car- 
TAIN in a haughty tone, Whether he had 
not that morning been in company with his 
wife, after he had left her at her father's?” 
The CarTain, who was incenſed at Sir JanEs's 
manner, and deemed himſelf engaged in ho- 
| nour to keep the lady” s ſecret, anſwered, that 
after what he had ſaid in the morning, no 
man had a right to ſuppoſe he had ſeen the 
4 lady afterwards; that to inſinuate the con- 
e trary, was obliquely to charge him with a 
.< falſchood; that he was bound to anſwer no 
_«ſach queſtions, till they were properly ex- 
% plained; and that as a gentleman he was 
prepared to vindicate his honour.” Sir 
James juſtly deemed this reply an equivoca- 
tion and an inſult ; and being no longer able 
to reſtrain his rage, he curſed the CArrAlx 
as a liar and a ſcoundrel, and at the ſame 
time ſtriking him a violent blow with his fiſt, 
drew his ſword and put himſelf in a poſture 
of defence, Whatever defign the CarTain 
might have had to bring his friend to temper, 
and reconcile him to his wife, when he firſt 
entered the room, he was now equally en- 
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raged, and indeed had ſuffered equal indigni- 
ty; he therefore drew at the ſame. inſtant, 
and after a few deſperate paſles on both fides, 
he received a wound in his breaſt, and reel. 
ing backward a few paces, fell down. 

Tux noiſe had brought many people to the 
door of the room; and it was forced open juſt 
as the CAPTAIN had received his wound: Sir 
James was ſecured, and a meflenger was diſ- 
patched for a ſurgeon. In the mean time, 
the CAPTAIN perceived himſelf to be dying 
And whatever before might have been his o- 

pinion of right and wrong, and honour and 
ſhame, he now thought all diſſimulation cri- 
minal, and that his murderer had a right to 
that truth which he thought it meritorious to 
deny him when he was his friend : He there- 
fore earneſtly defired to ſpeak a few words to 
him in private. This requeſt was immediate- 
Jy granted; the perſons who had ruſhed in 
withdrew, contenting themſelves to keep guard 
at the door; and the CAPTAIN, beckoning Sir 
JAMES to kneel down by him, then told ham, 
that however his lady might have been 
« ſurpriſed or betrayed by pride or fear into 
% diſſimulation or falſehood, ſhe was inno- 
4 cent of the crime which he ſuppoſed her 
ſolieitous to conceal.“ He then briefly related 
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all the events as they had happened ; and at 
laſt, graſping his hand, urged him to eſcape 
from the window, that he might be a friend 
to his widow and to his child, if its birth 
ſhould not be prevented by the death of its 
father. Sir James yielded to the force of this 
motive, and eſcaped as the CarTain had di- 
rected. In his way to Dover, he read the let- 
ter wich he had taken from the chairman, 
and the next poſt incloſed it in the following 
to his lady. | 


/ 


My dear CnaxLorrE, 


„= T am the moſt wretched of all men; but 
„J do not upbraid you as the cauſe: Would 
to God that I were not more guilty than 
*« you! We are the martyrs of diſſimulation. 
« By diffimulation, dear CArTAIN FREEMAN 
„% was induced to waſte thoſe hours with you, 
* which he would otherwiſe have enjoyed 
«© with the poor unhappy diſſembler his wife. 
© Truſting in the ſucceſs of diſſimulation, 
* you was tempted to venture into the park, 
© where you met him whom you wiſhed to 
© ſhun. By detecting diſſimulation in the 
„% CAPTAIN, my ſuſpicions were increaſed ; 


* and by diſſimulation and falſehood, you 
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confirmed them. But your diſſimulation 
and falſehood were the effects of mine; 
your's were ineffectual, mine ſucceeded : 
For I left word that I was gone no further 
than the coffee-houſe, that you might not 
ſuſpe& I had learned too much to be de- 
ceived, By the ſucceſs of a lie put into the 
mouth of a chairman, I was prevented 
from reading a letter which at laſt would 
have undeceived me; and by perſiſting in 


diſſimulation, the CarTain has made his 


friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow. 
Thus does infincerity terminate in miſery 
and confuſion, whether in its immediate 
purpoſe it ſucceds, or 1s diſappointed. O 
my dear CHARLOTTE ! if ever we meet a- 
gain, to meet again in peace is impoſſi- 
ble, but if ever we meet again, let us 
reſolve to be ſincere: To be fincere is to 


be wiſe, innocent and ſafe. We venture 


to commit faults which ſhame or fear would 
prevent, 1f we did not hope to conceal them 
by a lie. But in the labyrinth of falſehood, 
men meet thoſe evils which they ſeek to 
avoid ; and as in the ftrait path of truth 
alone they can ſee before them, in the 
ſtrait path of truth alone they can purſue 


felicity with ſucceſs. Adieu! I am 
Vor. I. P 
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„ dreadful !—I can ſubſcribe nothing that 
does no reproach and torment me.— A- 
„ dien!“ 

Within. a few weeks after the l of 
this letter, the unhappy lady heard that her 
huſband was caſt away in his paſſage to France. 


3 F , | 
Nonnes XII. 


Life's {pan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And ftretch thy hopes beyond thy years. 


— — 


' ON THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 


Hoon and ſhame from no condition: riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difPrence made; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
« What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
= cowl?” 
I'II tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch a& the monk, 
.Or cobler like, the parſon will be drunk, 
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Worth makes the man, and want of it, the 
fellow; 


The reſt is all but leather or prunello. 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
{trings ! 
That thou may*it be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 


In quiet flow from .Lucrece to Lucrece : 


But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept thro? ſcoundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or {laves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the HowarDs 
Look next on greatneſs ; ſay, where great- 
neſs lies. | 
Where, but among the Heroes and the wiſe!“ 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all makind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward {till he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe ; 


All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 


Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 


P 2 
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Not that themfelves are wiſe, but others weak. 

But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can 
cheat ; | 

"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great : 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates; that man is great indeed. 

What's fame? A fancy'd life in others breath; 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 

; * what you hear, you have, and what's un- 
known, 

The a0 (my Lord) if Tully's or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends | 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 

To all beſide as much an empty ſhade, 0 
An Eugene living, as a Caeſar dead; 

Alike, or when, or where, they ſhone or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work df God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 
When what t'oblivion better were reſigned, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
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Plays round the head, but comes not to the 
heart : i: 
One ſelf approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of flupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas; ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Caeſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wile ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in bus'neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge : 
Truths would you teach, or fave a linking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too, 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount; 
How much of other, each 1s ſure to coſt, 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 
| How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 
How ſometimes life is ritk*d, and always eaſe: 
Think, and if {till the things thy envy call, | 
Say, wouldſt thou be the man to whom they 
fall? 
To ſigh for ribbands, if thou art fo ſilly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy. . 
Js yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? | 
P 3 
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Look but on Grippus, or on Grippus' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame ! 
If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 


REI 1 ũ 


 NomBER XIII. 


If there be ought of preſage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


4 


Ce cord 
CROMA. * 
Ir was the voice of my love! ſeldom art 
thou in the dreams of Malvina! Open your 
airy halls, fathers of Toſcar of ſhields | Un- 
fold the gates of your clouds: The ſteps of 
Malvina are near. I have heard a voice in 
my dream. I feel the fluttering of my ſoul. 
Why did thou come, O blaſt ! from the dark 


- | volling face of the lake? Thy ruſtling wing 


_ was in the tree; the dream of Malvina fled. 
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But ſhe beheld her love, when his robe of 
miſt flew on the wind. A ſun- beam was on 
his ſKirts; they glittered like the gold of the 
ſtranger. It was the voice of my love; ſel- 
dom comes he to my dreams! ' _ | 

But thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, . 
fon of mighty Oſſian! my ſighs ariſe with the 
beams of the Eaſt; my tears deſcend with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in 
thy preſence, Oſcar ! with all my branches 
round me ; but thy death came like a blaft 
from the deſert, and laid my green head low. 
The Spring returned with its ſhowers ; no 
leaf of mine aroſe ! The virgins ſaw me filent 
in the hall: they touched the harp of joy. 
The tear was on the cheek of Malvina ; the 
virgins beheld me in my grief. Why art 
thou ſad, they ſaid; thou firſt of the maids of 
Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of the 
morning, and ſtately in thy fight. 

Pleaſant is thy ſong in Oſſian's ear, daugh- 
ter of ſtreamy Lutha ! Thou haſt heard the 
muſic of departed bards, in the dream of thy 
reſt, when ſleep fell on thine eyes, at the mur- 
mur of Moruth *, When thou didſt return 
from the chace, in the day of the Sun, thou 
haſt heard the muſic of bards, and thy ſong 

? Mor'uth, great ſtream, 


| 
ö 


; 
f 
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is lovely. It is lovely, O Malvina! but it 


melts the ſoul. There is a joy in grief when 


peace dwells in the breaſt of the ſad. But 
forrow waſtes the mournful, O daughter of 
Toſcar ; and their days are few | They fall 
away, like the flower on which the ſun hath 
looked in his ſtrength, after the mildew has 
paſſed over it, when its head is heavy with 
the drops of night. Attend to the tale of 
Oſſian, O maid ! He remembers, the days of 
kazouth !:. | | 
The King commanded ; I raiſed my fails ; 


and ruſhed into the bay of Croma; into Cro- 


ma's ſounding bay, in lovely Inisfail T. High 
on the coaſt aroſe the towers of Crothar, 
King of Spears; Crothar renowned in the 


| battles of his youth; but age dwelt then a- 


round the chief. Rothmar had raifed the 
{word againſt the hero ; and the wrath of Fin- 
gal burned. He ſent Offian to meet Rothmar 
in war; for the Chief of Croma was the 
friend of his youth. I ſent the bard before- 
me with ſongs. I came into the hall of Cro- 
thar. There ſat the Chief amidſt the arms 
of his fathers ; but his eyes had failed. His 
grey locks waved around a ſtaff, on which 
the warrior leaned. He hummed the ſongs: 
+ One of the ancient names of Ireland 
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of other times, when the ſound of our arms 


reached his ears. Crothar roſe, ſtretched his 
aged hand, and bleſſed the ſon of Fingal. 

Oſſian! ſaid the hero, the ſtrength of Cro- 
thar's arms has failed. O could I lift the 

ſword as in the day that Fingal fought at 
Strutha! He was the firſt of men! but Cro- 
thar had alſo his fame. The King of Morven 
praiſed me; he placed on my arm the boſſy 
ſhield of Calthar, whom the King had ſlain in 
his wars. Doſt thou not behold it on the wall, 
for Crothar's eyes have failed! Is chy ſtrength 
like thy father's, Oſſian? Let the aged feel 
thine am 

I gave my arm to the King; he felt it with 
his aged hands; the figh roſe in his breaſt, and 
his tears came down. Thou art ſtrong, my ſon, 
(he ſaid) ; but not like the King of Morven ! 
But who 1s hike the hero among the mighty 
in war ! Let the feaſt of my hall be ſpread ; 
and let my bards exalt the ſong. Great is he 
that is within my walls, ye ſons of echoing 
Croma! The feaſt is ſpread; . the harp is 
heard; and joy is in the hall. But it was 
joy covering a ſigh, that darkly dwelt in 
every breaſt, It was like the faint beam of 
the moon ſpread on a cloud in heaven. At 
length the muſic ceaſed; and the aged King of 
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Croma ſpoke: He ſpoke without a tear, but 
ſorrow ſwelled in the midſt of his voice. 

Son of Fingal ! beholdeſt thou not the dark- 
neſs of Crothar's joy ? My ſoul was not ſad at 
the feaſt, when my people lived before me. 
I rejoiced in the preſence of firangers, when 
my ſon ſhone in the hall. But Offian, he is 
a beam that is departed. - He left no ſtreak of 
light behind. He is fallen, ſon of Fingal ! in 
the wars of his father. Rothmar, the chief 
of graſſy Tromlo, heard that theſe eyes had 
failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in 
the hall, and the pride of his ſoul aroſe ! He 
came towards Croma; my people fell before 
him. I took my arms in my wrath ; but 
what could fightleſs Crothar do? My fteps 
were unequal ; my grief was great. I wiſh- 
ed for the days that were paſt. Days ! where- 
in I fought and won in the field of blood. 
My ſon returned from the chace; the fair- 
haired Fovar-gormo *. He had not lifted his 
ſword in battle, for his arm was young. But 
the ſoul of the youth was great ; the fire of 
valour burnt in his eyes. He ſaw the diſor- 
dered ſteps of his father; and his figh aroſe. 
King of Croma, he ſaid; is it becauſe thou 
haſt no ſon; is it for the weakneſs of Fovar- 

* Facſhar-gorm, the blue point of ſteel, 
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gormo's arm, that thy ſighs ariſe? I begin, 
my father, to feel my ftrength. I have drawn 
the ſword of my youth ; and I have bent the 
bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with the 
ſons of Croma: Let me meet him, O my fa- 
ther! JI feel my burning ſoul. And thou 
ſhalt meet him, I ſaid, ſon of the fightleſs 
 Crothar ! But let others advance before thee, 
that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy 
return ; for my eyes behold thee not, fair-hair- 
ed Fovar-gormo ! 

He went ; he met the foe ; he fell. Roth- 
mar advances to Croma. He who ſlew my 
ſon 1s near, with all his pointed ſpears. 

This is no time to fill the ſhell, I replied; 
and took my ſpear! My people ſaw the fire 
of my eyes; they all roſe around. Through 
night we ſtrode along the heath. Grey morn- 
ing roſe in the Eaſt. A green narrow vale 
appeared before us; nor wanting was it in 
green winding ſtreams. The dark hoſt of 
Rothmar are on its banks, with all their glit- 
tering arms. We fought along the vale. 
They fled. Rothmar ſunk beneath my ſword ! 
Day had not deſcended in the Weſt, when I 
brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero 
felt them with his hands ; and joy brightened 
over all his thoughts. 
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The people gather to the hall. The ſhells 
of the feaſt are heard. Ten harps are ſtrung ; 
five bards advance, and ſing by turns the 
' Praiſe of-Offian. They poured forth their 
burning ſouls ; and the ſtring anſwered to their 
voice. The joy of Croma was great; fot 
peace returned to the land. The night came on 
with filence ; the morning returned with joy. 
No foe came in darkneſs, with his glittering 
ſpear. The joy of Croma was great ; for the 
gloomy Rothmar had fallen 7 

I raiſed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when 
they laid the chief in earth. The aged Cro- 
thar was there, but his figh was not heard, 
He ſearched for the wound of his ſon, and 
found it in his breaſt, Joy roſe in the face 
of the aged. He came and ſpoke to Oſſian. 
King of Spears! he ſaid ; my ſon has not fal- 
len without his fame. The young warrior 
did not fly; but met death, as he went for- 
ward in his ſtrength. Happy are they who 
die in youth, when their renown is heard 
The feeble will not behold them in the hall, 
nor ſmile at their trembling hands. Their 
memory ſhall be honoured in ſong ; the young 
tear. of the virgin will fall: But the aged 
wither away by degrees; the fame of their 
youth while yet they live, is all forgotten. 
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They fall in ſecret. The ſigh of their ſon is 
not heard. Joy is around their tomb; the 
ſtone of their fame 1s placed without a tear. 
Happy are they who die in youth, when their 
renown 1s around them. 


NumBER XIV. 


Poor nought but love | 
Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. 


— —— ' 
ODE TO WOMEN. 


Yes Virgins ! fond to be admir'd, 
With. mighty rage of conqueſt fir'd, 
And univerſal ſway ; 
Who heave th* uncover'd boſom high, 
And roll a fond, inviting eye, 
On all the circle gay ! 


You miſs the fine and ſecret art 

To win the caſtle of the heart, 
For which you all contend ? 

The coxcomb tribe may crowd your train, 
But you will never, never gain 

A lover, or a friend. 

Vor. I. Q 
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If this your paſſion, this your praiſe, 
To ſhine, to dazzle, and to blaze, 
You may be called divine : 
But not a youth beneath the ſky 
Will ſay in ſecret, with a ſigh, 
«© O were that maiden mine!“ 


You marſhal, brilliant, from the box, 

Fans, feathers, diamonds, caſtled locks, 
Your magazine of arms ; þ 

But 'tis the ſweet ſequeſter'd walk, 

The whiſpering hour, the tender talk, 
That gives your genuine charms. - 


The nymph-like robe, the natural grace, 
The ſmile, the native of the face, 

_ Refinement without art; 
The eye where pure affection beams, 1 
The tear from tenderneſs that ſtreams, 3 
The accents of the heart; 
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The trembling frame, the living cheek, 
Where, like the morning, bluſhes break 1 
To crimſon o'er the breaſt; 2 
The look where ſentiment is ſeen, 
Fine paſſions moving o'er the mien, 
And all the ſoul expreſt; 
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' Your beauties theſe ; with theſe you ſhine, 
And reign on high by right divine, ? 
The ſovereigns of the world; 
Then to your court the nations flow “et 
The Muſe with flowers the path wall ſrew, 
Where Venus? car is hurl d, 
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1 From dazzling deluges of ſnow, 


] From Summer noon's meridian' glow, 

7 We turn our aking eye, 

4 To Nature's robe of vernal green, 

9 To the blue curtain all ſerene, 2 
Of an Autumnal ſky. 


The favourite tree of Beauty's Queen, 
Behold the Myrtle's modeſt green, 

The Virgin of the grove ! Te 
Soft from the circlet of her ſtar,. 1h 
The tender turtles draw the car 

Of Venus and of Love. 
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The growing charm invites the eye; 
See morning gradual paint the ſky 
With purple and with gold! 
See ſpring approach with ſweet n : 
See roſebuds open to the ray, 
And leaf by leaf unfold + 


* * 
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We love th' alluring line of grace, 
That leads the eye a wanton chace, 


And lets the fancy rove; 


The walk of Beauty ever bends, 7 
And ſtill begins, but never ends, 


The labyrinth of love. 


At times, to veil is to reveal, 


And to diſplay is to conceal, . 


Myſterious are your laws! 
The vifion's finer than the view; 
Her landſcape Nature never drew 

So fair as Fancy draws. ; 


A beauty eareleſsly betray -d, 
Enamours more, than if diſplay'd 


All Woman's charms were given; 
And, o'er the boſom's veſtal white, 


_ The gauze appears a robe of light, 


That veils, yet opens, Heaven. 


gee Virgin Eve, with graces bland, 


Freſh blooming from her Maker's hand, 


In orient beauty beam ! 

Fair on the river margin laid, 

She knew not that her image made 
The angel in the ſtream. 
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Still ancient Eden blooms your own; 
But artleſs Innocence alone 
Secures the heavenly poſt; 
For if, beneath an Angel's mien, 
The Serpent's tortuous train is ſeen, 
Our Paradiſe is loſt. 


O Nature, Nature, thine the charm ! 

Thy colours woo, thy features warm, 
Thy accents. win the heart ! 

Pariſian paint of every kind, 

That ſtains the body or the mind, 

| Proclaims the Harlot's art. 


— : 


The midnight minſtrel of the grove, 
Who ſtill renews the hymn of love, 
And woos the wood to hear; 
Knows not the ſweetneſs of his ſtrain, 
Nor that, above the tuneful train, 
He charms the Lover's ear. 


The Zone of Venus, heavenly-fine, 
Is Nature's handy-work divine, 
And not theweb. of Art; 
And they who wear it never know 
To what inchanting charm they owe 
The empire of the heart. 


* 
* * 
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NumBER XV. 


— 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow 3 
The reſt is all but leather or prunello. 


—— —— — 


Prxnars there is not any word in the lan- 
guage leſs underſtood than h6nour ; and but 
few that might not have been equally miſtak- 
en, without producing equal miſchief, 
Honour is both a motive and an end : as a 
principle of action it differs from virtue only 
in degree, and therefore, neceflarily includes 
it, as generoſity includes juſtice : and as a re- 


ward, it can be deſerved only by thoſe actions 


which no other principle can produce. To 
fay of another that he is a man of honour, is 
at once to attribute the principle, and to con- 
fer the reward. But in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, Honour, as a principle, does 
not include virtue; and therefore, as a reward, 
is frequently beſtowed upon vice. Such in- 
deed is the blindneſs and vafialage of human 
reaſon, that men are diſcouraged from virtue by 


the fear of ſhame, and incited to vice by the 


hope of honour, 
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Honour, indeed, is always claimed in ſpe- 
cious terms; but the facts upon which the claim 
is founded, are often flagitiouſly wicked. Lo- 
thario arrogates the character of a man of hon- 


our, for having defended a lady who had put 


herſelf under his protection, from inſult at the 
riſk of life; and Aliator for fulfilling an en- 
gagement, to which the law would not have 
obliged him, at the ex pence of liberty. But 
the champion of the lady had firſt ſeduced her 
to adultery; and to preſerve her from the re- 
ſentment of her huſband, had killed him in a 
duel : And the martyr to his promiſe had paid 
a ſum, which ſhould have diſcharged the bill 
of a neceſſitous tradeſman, to a gameſter of 
quality who had given him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of 
honour ; and he who in certain circumſtances 
ſhould abſtain from murder, perfidy, or ingra- 
titude, would be avoided as reflecting infamy 
upon his company. 

In theſe ſpeculations T exhauſted my wak- 
ing powers a few nights ago; and at length 
ſinking into ſlumber, I was immediately tranſ- 
ported into the regions of fancy. 

As I was fitting penſive and alone at the 
foot of a hill, a man, whoſe appearance was 


extremely venerable, advanced towards me with 
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great ſpeed; and, beckoning me to follow him, 
began haſtily to climb the hill. My mind 
ſuddenly ſuggeſted, that this was the genius 
of Inſtruction: I therefore inſtantly roſe up, 
and obeyed the filent intimation of his will!: 
But not being able to aſcend with equal rapi- 
dity, he caught hold of my hand, Linger 
“% not,” ſaid he, © leſt the hour of illumina- 
« tion be at an end.” We now aſcended to- 
gethex; and when we had gained the ſummit, 
he ſtood ſtill. © Survey the proſpect,” ſaid 
he, © and tell me what thou ſeeſt. © To the 
+ right,” replied, I © 1s a long valley, and 
© on the left a boundleſs plain: at the end of 
„the valley is a mountain that reaches to the 
% clouds; and on the ſummit a brightneſs 
* which I cannot yet ſtedfaltly behold.” In 
that valley, ſaid he, the diſciples of virtue preſs 
forward; and the votaries of vice wander on 
the plain. In the path of Virtue are many 
aſperities: The foot is ſometimes wounded 
by thorns, and ſometimes bruiſed againſt a 
ſtone; but the ſky over it is always ſerene ; 
the traveller is refreſhed by the breezes of 
health, and invigorated by the ray of cheer- 
fulneſs. The plain is adorned with flowers, 
which gratify the ſenſe with fragrance, and 
beauty; but the beauty is tranſient; and the 
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fragrance hurtful: The ground is ſoft and le- 
vel; and the paths are ſo various, that the 
turf is no where worn away; but above is per- 
petual gloom; the ſun is not ſeen, nor the 
breeze felt; the air ſtagnates, and peſtilential 
vapours diffuſe drowſineſs, laſſitude and anx- 
iety. . At the foot of the mountain are the 
bowers of Peace, and on the ſummit 1s the 
temple of Honour. 

But all the diſciples of Virtue do not aſ- 
cend the mountain : Her path indeed 1s con- 
tinued beyond the bowers ; and the laſt ſtage 
is the aſcent of the precipice : To climb, is 


_ the voluntary labour of the vigorous and 


the bold; to defiſt, is the irreproachable re- 
poſe of the timid and the weary. To thoſe, 


however, who have ſurmounted the difficul- 


ties of the way, the gates of the temple have 
not always been opened ; nor againſt thoſe by 
whom it has never been trodden, have they 
always been ſhut : The declivity of the moun- 
tain on the other fide is gradual and eaſy; 
and by the appointment of fate, the entrance 
of the temple of Honour has been always kept 
by Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought to have 
acted under the influence of Truth; but was 
ſoon perverted by prejudice and cuſtom: She 
admitted many who aſcended the mountain 
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without labour from the plain, and rejected ſome 
who had toiled up the precipice in the path of 
Virtue. Theſe, however, were not clamorous 
for admittance ; but either repined in filence, 
or, exulting with honeſt pride in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of their own dignity, turned from Opi- 
nion with contempt and diſdain; and ſmiled 
upon the world, which they had left beneath 
them, the witneſs of that labour of which they 
Had been refuſed the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became 

diſcontented and tumultuous : The diſciples | 
of Virtue, jealous of an eminence which they 
had obtained by the utmoſt efforts of human 
power, made ſome attempts to expel thoſe who 
had ſtrolled negligently up the ſlope, and 
been admitted by Opinion to pollute the tem- 
ple, and diſgrace the aſſembly: Thoſe whoſe 
right was diſputed, were, however, all ready 
to decide the controverſy by the ſword ; and 
as they dreaded ſcarce any imputation but 
cowardice, they treated thoſe with great inſo- 
lence who declined this decifion, and yet would 
not admit their claim. 
This confuſion and uproar was beheld by 
the Goddeſs with indignation and regret : She 
flew to the throne of Jupiter, and caſting her- 
ſelf at his feet, Great ruler of the world,” 
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ſaid ſhe, © if I have erected a temple to fulfil 
„the purpoſes of thy wiſdom and thy love, 
e to allure mortals up the ſteep of Virtue, 
+ and animate them to communicate happi- 
&« neſs at the expence of life; let it not be 
e perverted to render vice preſumptuous, nor 
e poſſefled by thoſe who dare to periſh in 
the violRition of thy laws, and the diffuſion 
„ of calamity.” Jupiter graciouſly touched 
the Goddeſs with his ſceptre, and replied, 
that the appointment of fate he could not 
«© reverſe: that admiſhon to her temple muſt 
„ {till depend upon Opinion; but that he 
+ would depute Reaſon to examine her con. 
duct, and, if poſſible, put her again under 
the influence of Truth.“ 

Reaſon, therefore, in obedience to the com- 
mand of Jupiter, deſcended upon the moun- 
tain of Honour, and entered the temple. At 
the firſt appearance of Reaſon contention was 
ſuſpended, and the whole aſſembly became ſi- 
lent with expe&ation : But the moment ſhe 
revealed her commiſſion, the tumult was re- 
newed with yet greater violence. All were 
equally confident, that Reaſon would eſtabliſh - 
the determination of Opinion in their favour ; 
and he that ſpoke loudeſt, hoped to be firſt 
heard. Reaſon knew, that thoſe only had a 
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right to enter the temple, who aſcended by 
the path of Virtue ; to determine, therefore, 
who ſhould be expelled or received, nothing 
more ſeemed neceſſary, than to diſcover by 
which avenue they had acceſs : But Reaſon 
herſelf found this diſcovery, however eaſy in 
ſpeculation, very difficult in effect. 
The moſt flagitious affirmed, that if they 
had not walked the whole length of the val- 
ley, they came into it at the foot of the moun- 
. min ; and that at leaſt the path by which they 
had aſcended it, was the path of virtue. This 
was eagerly contradicted by others ; and, to 
prevent the tedious labour of deducing truth 
from a great variety of circhmſtances, opinion 
was called to decide the queſtion. 

But it ſoon appeared, that Opinion ſcarce 
knew one path from the other ; and that ſhe 
neither determined to admit or refuſe up- 
on certain principles, or with diſeriminat- 
ing knowledge. Reaſon, however, {till con- 
tinued to examine her; and, that ſhe might 
judge of the credibility of her evidence by the 
account the would give of a known character, 
aſked her, which fide of the mountain was 
aſcended by the Macedonian who deluged the 
world with blood ? She anſwered without he- 
fituation, the fide of Virtue ; that ſhe knew 
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„% ſhe was not miſtaken, becauſe ſhe ſaw. him 
« in the path at a great diſtance, and remark- 
© ed that no man had ever aſcended with ſuch 
« impetuous ſpeed.” As reaſon knew. this, 
account to be falſe, ſhe ordered Opinion to be 
diſmiſſed, and proceeded to a more particular 
examination of the parties themſelves. 
Reaſon found the accounts of many to be 
in the higheſt degree extravagant and abſurd: 
Some, as a proof of their having climbed the 
path of Virtue, deſcribed proſpe&s that ap- 
- peared from the oppoſite fide of the moun- 
tain ; and others affirmed, that the path was 
ſmooth and level, and that many had walked 
it without ſtumbling when they were ſcarce 
awake, and others when they were n 
ed with wine. 

Upon the forehe ads of all theſe, Reaſon im- 
preſſed a mark of reprobation : And as ſhe 
could not expel them without the concurrence 
of Opinion, ſhe delivered them over to Time, to 
whom ſhe knew Opinion had always paid 
great deference, and who had generally been 
a friend to Truth. 

Time was commanded to uſe his influence 
to procure their expulſion, and to perſuade 
Opinion to regulate her determinations by the 
Judgment of Truth... Juſtice alſo decreed, 

Vor. I. R 
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that if ſhe perſiſted to execute her office with 
negligence and caprice, under the influence of 
Prejudice, and in concurrence with the abſur- 
dities of Cuſtom, ſhe ſhould be given up to 
weren a remorſeleſs being, who rejoices in 
the anguiſh which he inflicts: By him alone 
Opinion can be puniſhed ; at the ſound of his 
ſcourge the trembles with apprehenſion ; and 
whenever it has been applied by the direction 
of Juſtice, — has always become obedi- 
ent to Truth. | 
Time, ans my inſtructor, ſtill labours 
to fulfil the command of Reaſon : But though he 
Has procured many to be expelled who had been 
admitted, yet he has gained admiſſion for but 
few who had been rejected; and Opinion ftill 
continues negligent and perverſe ; for as ſhe 
has often felt the ſcourge of Ridicule when it 
Has not been. deſerved, the dread of it has no 
otherwiſe influenced her conduct, than by 
throwing her into ſuch confuſion, that the 
purpoſes of Reaſon are ſometimes Oy 
defeated; * -: 7 
„How then,” ſaid I, « ſhalt Honour diſ- 
4 tinguiſh thoſe whom he wiſhes to reward ?” 
„They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed, replied the vi- 
fionary ſage, * in the regions of Immortality ; 
«© to which they will at length be conducted 
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« by Time, who will not ſuffer them to be 
« finally diſappointed,” “ 

While I was liſtening to this reply with 
my eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly on the temple, it ſud- 
denly diſappeared : The black clouds that ho- 
vered over the plain of Vice burſt in thunder; 
the hill on which I ſtood. began to fink under 
me; and the ſtart of ſudden a as I de- 
ſcended, awaked me. | 


In illuſtration of the foregoing allegory, I 
ſhall give ſome account of the life of ia 
friend Eugenio. 

Orgilio, the father of n had no prin- 
ciples but thoſe of a man of honour; he avoid - 
ed alike both the virtues and the vices which 
are incompatible with that character: Reli- 
gion he ſuppoſed to be a contrivance of prieſts 
and politicians, to keep the vulgar in awe; 
and uſed by thoſe in the rank of gentlemen 
who pretend to acknowledge its obligations, 
only as an expedient to conceal their want of 
ſpirit. By a conduct regulated upon theſe 
principles, he gradually reduced a paternal 
eſtate of two thouſand pounds per annum to 
five hundred. Beſides Eugenio, he had only 
one child, a daughter: His wife died while 
they were infants. His younger brother, 

R a 
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who had acquired a very conſiderable fortune 
in trade, retired unmarried into the country : 
He knew that the paternal eſtate was greatly 
reduced; and therefore took the expence of 
his nephew's education upon himſelf. After 
ſome years had been ſpent at Weſtminſter 
ſchool, he ſent him to the univerſity, and ſup- 
ported him by a very genteel annuity. 
Eugenio, though his temper was remarka« 
bly warm and ſprightly, had yet a high reliſh 
of literature, and inſenſibly acquired a ftrong 
attachment to a college life. His apartment 
adjoined to mine; and our acquaintance was 
foon' improved into friendſhip. I found in 
him great ardour of benevolence, and a ſenſe 
of generofity and honour which I had conceiv- 
ed to conſiſt only in romance. With reſpect 
to Chriſtianity; indeed, he was as yet a ſcep- 
tie: But I found it eaſy to obviate general 
objections; and, as he had great penetration 
and ſagacity, was ſuperior to prejudice, and 
habituated to no vice which he wiſhed to 
countenance by infidelity, he began to believe 
as ſoon as he began to inquire: The evidence 
for Revelation at length appeared inconteſti- 
ble; and without buſying himſelf with the 
eavils of ſubtilty againſt particular doctrines, 
he determined to adhere inviolably to.the pre- 
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cepts as a rule of life, and to truſt in the pro- 
miſes as the foundation of hope. The ſame 
ardour and firmneſs, the ſame genefofity and 
honour, were now exercifed with more exalt- 
ed views, and upon a more perfect plan, He 
conſidered me as his preceptor, and I confider-- 
ed him as my example: Our friendſhip in- 
creaſed every day; and I believe he had con- 
ceived a deſign to follow me into orders. But 
when he had continued at college about. two 
years, he received a command from his father 
to come immediately to town: For that his 
earneſt deſire to place him in the army was 
now accompliſhed, and he had procured him a 
captain's commiſſion. By the ſame poſt he re- 
ceived a letter from his uncle, in which he 
was ſtrongly urged to continue at college, 
with promiſes of ſucceeding to his whole 
eſtate; his father's project was zealouſly con- 
demned, and his neglect of a brother's concur- 
rence reſented. Eugenio, though it was great- 
ly his defire to continue at college, and his in- 
tereſt to oblige his unele, yet obeyed his * 
ther without the leaſt heſitation. | 
When he came to town, he diſcovered that 
a warm altercation had been carried on be- 
tween his uncle and his father upon this ſub- 
jet: His uncle not being able to produce any 
R3 
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effect upon the father, as a laſt effort had writ- 
ten to the ſon; and being equally offended 
with both, when his application to both had 
been equally ineffectual, he reproached him 
with folly and ingratitude; and dying ſoon 
after by a fall from his horſe, it appeared, 
that in the height of his reſentment he had 
left his whole fortune to a diſtant relation in 
Ireland, whom he had never ſeen. 

Under this misfortune Eugenio comforted 
himſelf, by reflecting, that he had incurred it 
by obedience to his father; and though it pre- 
eluded hopes that were dearer than life, yet 
he never expreſſed his eee either by 
invective or complaint. 

Orgilio had very early in life — are 
' intimacy with Agreſtis, a gentleman whoſe 
character and principles were very different 
from his own. Agreſtis had very juſt notions 
of right and wrong, by which he regulated his 
conduct without any regard to the opinion of 
others: His integrity was univerſal and in- 
flexible, and his temper ardent and open; he 
abhorred whatever had the appearance of diſ- 
ingenuity ; he was extremely jealous of his 
authority; and there was a rough fimplicity 
in his manner, which many circumſtances of 
his life had contributed to produce. His fa- 
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ther left him a fortune of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds; but as the parſimony which 
enabled him to amaſs it, extended to the edu- 
cation of his ſon, by whom it was to be poſ- 
ſeſſed, he had been taught neither politeneſs 
nor literature. He married a lady, whoſe in- 
fluence would have poliſhed the rough dia- 
mond by degrees; but ſhe died within the 
firſt year of her marriage, leaving him a 
daughter, to whom he gave her name, Amelia, 
and transferred all his affection: He there- 
fore continued to live in great privacy; and 
being uſed to have only ſervants and depen- 
dants about him, he indulged the peculiarities 
of his humour, without that camplaiſance 
which becomes inſenſibly habitual to thoſe 
who mix in the eompany of perſons, whom it 
is their apparent intereſt to pleaſe; and whoſe 
preſence is a perpetual reftraint upon fuch ir- 
regular ſtarts of temper, as would incur con- 
tempt by arrogating a ſaperiority which none 
would acknowledge. To this diſpoſition his 
daughter accommodated herſelf as ſhe grew 
up, from motives both of affection and duty. 
As he knew and regretted the defect of 
his own education, he ſpared no coſt to com- 
plete her's.; and ſhe indeed is the moſt ac- 
compliſhed character I ever knew: her obe 
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dience is cheerful and implicit, her affection 
tender and without parade ; her looks expreſs 
the utmoſt ſweetneſs and ſenſibility ; and yet 


there is a dignity in her manner which com- 


mands reſpect. +l 
The intimacy between the father of Wenne 
nio and Agreſtis produced a tender friendſhip 
between his ſiſter and Amelia, which began in 
their infancy, and increaſed with their years. 
Such characters as Amelia and Eugenio 
could not long be familiarly known to each 
other, without exciting mutual eſteem: The 
tranſition from eſteem to love, between per- 
ſons of different ſexes, is often imperceptible 
even to themſelves; and, perhaps, was not 
diſcovered till long after it had happened, ei- 
ther by Eugenio or Amelia. When he re- 
turned from the univerſity, ſhe was about 
eighteen: As her ſtature and her beauty were 
greatly increaſed during this interval, their 
firſt effect upon Eugenio were proportionably 
greater; and he perceived, from whatever 
"cauſe, a more ſenſible emotion in her. He 
had too much diſcernment not to diſcover that 


ſhe loved him; and too much generoſity not 


to conceal his love of her, becauſe he was ſs 
much her inferior in fortune. Sometimes he 
reflected upon her partiality with pleaſure, and 
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ſometimes with regret; but while they were 
thus mutually conſcious to deſires which they 
mutually ſuppreſſed, the late rebellion broke 
out, and Eugenio was commanded into Scot- 
land. In this expedition he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf equally by his courage and humanity : 
And though he had not much money, and 
therefore could but ſeldom diſplay his bounty; 
yet his concern for the real intereſt of his men 
was ſo apparent, as well in ſuch acts of Kind- 
neſs as were in his power, as in the ſtrict diſcip- 
line which he maintained among them, that his 
perſonal influence was very powerful and ex- 
tenſive. During this abſence, though he felt 
his paſſion for Amelia increaſe notwithſtanding 
all his attempts to ſuppreſs it; yet he never 
wrote to her, but contented himſelf with men- 
tioning her. in. general terms, and including 
her in his remembrance of other friends when 
he wrote to his father and his fiſter. 


When he returned, as his fiſſer's intimacy 


with Amelia ſtill continued, his opportunities 
to ſee her were equally frequent: But the 


pleaſure of thoſe interviews were become yet 


more tumultuaus and confuſed; and the lov- 
ers were both conſcious, that their ſentiments 
were every moment involuntaril * diſcovered 
do each other. | a 
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Amelia had diſmiſſed many ſuitors, who 
were not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their merit than 
their rank, becauſe ſhe ſtill hoped to enrich 
Eugemo with her fortune; and Eugenio per- 
ſiſted in a conduct by which this hope was 
diſappointed, becauſe he would not degrade 
Amelia by an alliance with dependence and po- 
verty. The objections of duty might indeed 
have been removed by obtaining the conſent 
of Agreſtis; but thoſe of honour would ſtill 
have remained. He was not, however, abſo- 
lately without hope; for though he had loſt 
his uncle's fortune by obedience to his father; 
yet as he had greatly recommended himſelf to 
his commanding officer, who was of the high- 
eſt rank, he believed it poſſible that he might 
be advanced to a poſt in the army, which 
would juſtify his pretenſions to Amelia, and 
remove all his difficulties at once. | 
Agreſtis wondered at the conduct of his 
daughter; but neither aſked nor ſuſpected her 
motives : For he had always declared, that as 
he believed ſhe would never marry without 
his conſent, he would never urge her to mar- 
ry againſt her own anclination. | 
Amelia, therefore, continued to decline eve» 
ry offer, and Eugenio to ſee her almoſt every 
day, without the leaſt intimation of his love, 
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till the beginning of the laſt winter, when he 
loſt his fiſter by the ſmall-pox. His inter- 
views with Amelia were now leſs frequent, 
and therefore more intereſting : He feared, 
that as he would be ſeldom in her fight, the 
aſſiduites of ſome fortunate rival might at 
length exclude him from her remembrance : 
He did not, however, faulter in his reſolution ; 
nor did Amelia change her conduct. 

It happened that about this time ſhe was 
addreſſed by Ventoſus, the eldeſt ſon of a no- 
ble family; who, befides a large eſtate, had 
great expectations from his father's influence 
at court. Ventoſus, though he was ſtrongly 
recommended by Agreſtis, and was remarka- 
ble for perſonal accompliſhments, was yet re- 
ceived with great coldneſs by Amelia: He 
was ſurpriſed, mortified, and diſappointed ; 
yet he continued his viſits, and was very dili- 
gent to diſcover what had prevented his ſuc- 
ceſs. One evening, juſt as he was about to 
take his leave, after much ineffectual intreaty 
and complaint, Eugenio unexpeQedly entered 
the room. Ventoſus inftantly remarked the 
_ embarraſſment both of his miſtreſs and the 
ſtranger, whom he therefore ſuppoſed to be a 
rival, and no longer wondered at his own diſ- 
appointment. Theſe ſuſpicions were every 
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moment, confirmed and increaſed : For his pre- 
ſence produced emotions which could neither 
be concealed nor miſtaken; though by a leſs 
penetatring eye, than that of Jealouſy: 2 
might have been overlooked. | 

He was now fired with reſentment _ in- 
Ennio; ; and having left the room ſome- 
what abruptly, he was met upon the ſtairs by 
Agreſtis, with whom he deſired to ſpeak a 
few words in private. Agreſtis turned back 
into another apartment; and Ventoſus told 
him with ſome warmth, that he did not ex- 
pect to have found his daughter pre- engaged; 
and that he could not help thinking himſelf ill 
treated. Agreſtis, with equal warmth, re- 
quired him to explain his meaning; and after 
ſome time had been ſpent in eager altercation, 
they parted in better temper; Agreſtis per- 
ſuaded that a clandeſtine love had been car- 
ried on between his daughter and Eugenio, and 
Ventoſus convinced that Agreſtis had never 
ac the pretenſions of his rival. | 

Agreſtis immediately ſent for Amelia, and 
Hiernly urged her with many queſtions, which 
Ahe could only anſwer with bluſhes and tears 
Her filence and confuſion convinced him that 
Ventoſus was not miſtaken ; and, therefore, 
defiſting from i inquiry, he n reprehend- 
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ed her for the paſt, and enjoined her never to 
converſe with Eugenio again ; to whom he 
alſo ſignified his diſpleaſure, and requeſted, 
that to prevent farther uneaſineſs, he would 
come no more to his houſe till Amelia ſhould 
be married, | 

Eugenio, though his love was almoſt hope- 
leſs before, was yet greatly afflicted by this 
meſſage; becauſe he feared that Amelia had 
fallen under her father's diſpleaſure, and that 
now he was become jealous of his authority, 
he might be tempted to abuſe it. As to ſe- 
eure her peace was the principal object of his 
wiſh, he concealed what had happened from 
his father, leſt a quarrel ſhould be produced 
between him and Agreſtis, in which Amelia's 
delicacy and tenderneſs would be yet more 
deeply wounded. When a viſit was intended to 
Agreſtis, he always took care to have ſome en- 
gagement at another place: Agreſtis however, 
as he had no conception of the principle 
upon which Eugenio acted, did not doubt but 
that he had communicated the reaſon of his 
abſence to his father, and that his father was 
ſecretly offended ; but as he exprefled no re- 
ſentment, he believed that his ambition had 
for once reſtrained the petulance of his pride ; 


that he diſſembled to prevent an open rupture; 
V oL., T 8 : 
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and had ſtill hopes of effecting the purpoſe 
which he had concerted with his ſon. 

A ſuſpicion of ill will always produces it; 
but befides this cauſe of alienation, Agreſtis 
had unjuſtly imputed a conduct to his friend, 
which rendered him the object of his con- 
tempt and averſion ; he therefore treated him 
with coldneſs and reſerve, ſuppoſing that he 
well knew the cauſe, and negleQed to return 
his viſits without thinking it neceſſary to aſ- 
ſign any reaſon. This conduct was at length 
remarked by Orgilio, who conſidered it as the 
caprice of a character, which he always deſ- 
piſed ; he therefore retorted the negle& with- 
out expoſtulation : And thus all intercourſe 
between the families was at an end. 
Eugenio in the mean time was inflexible 
to his purpoſe; and Amelia, in her next in- 
terview with Ventoſus, acquainted him that 
ſhe would ſee him no more. Ventoſus again 
appealed to her father: But the old gentleman 
was ſteady in his principles, notwithſtanding 
his reſentment: and told him, that he had ex- 
erted all the authority which God and na- 
ture had given him in his favour; and that, 
however provoked, he would never proſtitute 
his child, by compelling her to marry a per- 
Jon who was not the object of her choice. 
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Ventoſus, who.was extremely mortified at 
this diſappointment, was very inquiſitive 
about Eugenio, for whom he ſtill ſuppoſed he 
had been rejected: He ſoon learned his ſitua- 


tion and circumſtances, and his long intima- 


cy with Amelia; he reflected upon the con- 
fuſion which both had expreſſed in the acciden- 
tal interview at which he was preſent; and was 
willing to believe that his rival, however con- 
temptible, had been too ſucceſsful to be ſup- 
planted with honour by a huſband : this how- 
ever, if he did not believe, he was very diligent 
to propogate; and to remove the diſgrace of a re- 
fuſal, hinted that for this reaſon he had abruptly 
diſcontinued his addrefles, and congratulated 
himſelf upon his eſcape, 

It happened that about {ix weeks ago, Ven- 
toſus, as he was walking in the Mall with a 
young officer of diſtinction, met Amelia in 
company of ſeveral ladies and a gentleman. 
He thought fit to bow to Amelia with a ſu- 
percilious reſpect, which had greatly the air of 
an inſult: Of this compliment, Amelia, 
though ſhe looked him in the face, took no 
notice: By this calm diſdain he was at once 
diſappointed and confounded ; he was ſtung by 
an effort of his own malignity ; and his breaſt 
{welled with paſſion which he could not vent. 

8 2 


In this agitation of mind he haſtily turned 
back, and determined, for whatever reaſon, to 
follow her. After he had advanced about fif- 
ty paces, he ſaw Eugenio coming forward, 
who the moment he perceived Amelia, turned 
into another walk. This was obſerved by 
Ventoſus, whoſe contempt and indignation 
had now another object, upon which they 
might without violence to the laws of hon- 
our be gratified. He communicated his de- 
fign to his companion, and haſtily followed 
Eugenio. When they had overtaken him, 


they burſt out into a horſe laugh, and puſn- 


ed fo rudely by him, that he could ſcarce re- 
cover his ſtep : they did not however go on ; 
but ſtopping ſuddenly, turned about as if to 
epologize for the accident; and affecting great 
ſurpriſe at diſcovering to whom it had hap- 
pened, Ventoſus bowed very low, and with 
much contemptuous ceremony begged his 
pardon ; telling him at the ſame time, that 
there was a lady in the next walk who would 
be very glad of his company. To this inſult 
Eugenio anſwered, * That he was not willing 
© to ſuppoſe that an affront was intended, and 
“that if the lady he meant was a woman of 
* honour, the ought always to be mentioned 
with reſpe&.,” Ventoſus replied, © That 
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% whether the lady he meant was a woman 
© of honour, he would not determine; but 
„he believed ſhe had been very Kind; 
and was pleaſed to ſee that her favours 
were not forgotten, though they were no 
longer accepted.” Eugenio was not now 
maſter of his temper ; but, turning ſuddenly up- 
on Ventoſus, ſtruck him with ſuch violence that. 
he fell at his feet: He roſe however in an in- 
ſtant, and laid his hand on his ſword, but was 
prevented from drawing it by his companion ; 
and the crowd beginning to gather about 
them, they parted with mutual expreſſions of 
contempt and rage. 
In the morning the officer who had been in 
company with Ventoſus at the quarrel, de- 
livered a challenge to Eugenio, which he an«- 
ſwered by the following billet : 


«© SIR, 

« Your behaviour laſt night has convinced' 
me that you are a ſcoundrel ; and your letter 
„this morning, that you are a fool. If I 
„ ſhould accept your challenge, I ſhould my- 
« ſelf be both. Iowe a duty to God and to my 
% country, which I deem it infamous to vio- 
late; and 1 am intruſted with a life, which: 

83 | | 
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& J think cannot without folly be ſtaked a- 
&© gainſt yours. I believe you have ruined, but 
« you cannot degrade me. You may poſlibly, 
« while you ſneer over this letter, ſecretly ex- 
„ ult in your own ſafety; but remember, 
& that to prevent aſſaſſination, I have a ſword, 
* and to chaſtiſe inſolence, a cane.“ 
Wich this letter, the captain returned to 
Ventoſus, who read it with all the extrava- 
gancies of rage and diſdain: The captain, 
however, endeavoured to ſoothe and encour- 
age him; he repreſented Eugenio as a pol- 
troon and a beggar, whom he ought no other- 
wiſe to puniſh than by removing him from the 
rank into which he had intruded; and this 
he faid would be very eaſily accompliſhed. 
Ventoſus at length acquieſced in the ſenti- 
ments of his friend: and it was ſoon induſtri- 
ouſly reported, that Eugenio had ſtruck a per- 
fon of high rank, and refuſed him the ſatisfac- 
tion of a gentleman, which he had condeſcend- 
ed to aſk. - For not accepting a challenge, Eu- 
genĩo could not be legally puniſhed, becauſe 
it Was made his duty as a ſoldier by the arti- 


IS TE. 


rempt of we . officers, and made them 
very ſolicitous to find ſome pretence to dif- 
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miſs him. The friends of Ventoſus imme- 
diately intimated, that the act of violence to 
which Eugenio had been provoked, was com- 
mitted within the verge of the court, and was 
therefore a ſufficient cauſe to break him; as. 
for that offence he was liable to be puniſh- 
ed with the loſs of his hand, by a law, which, 
though diſuſed was ſtill in force. This expe- 
dient was eagerly adopted ; and Eugenio was 
accordingly deprived of his commiſſion. 

He had concealed his quarrel with Vento- 
fas from his father, who was then at the fa- 
mily ſeat about twenty miles from London, 
becauſe he was not willing to acquaint him 
with the cauſe : But the effe& was ſuch as 
could not be hidden; and it was now become 
neceſſary that he ſhould anticipate the report 
of others. He therefore ſet out immediately 
for the country; but his father at the ſame 
time arrived in London, Some imperfe& ac- 
count had been ſent him of the proceedings 
againſt Eugenio; and though he concluded 
from his filence that he had been guilty of 
ſome indiſcretion, yet he did not ſuſpe& an 
imputation of cowardice ; and hoped by his 
intereſt to ſupport him againſt private reſent- 


ment. When he found that he had miſſed 


Eugenio in ſome of the avenues to town, he 
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went immediately to the gentleman who had 
procured his commiſſion, from whom he learn- 
ed all the circumſtances of the affair. The 
moment he heard that his ſon had refuſed a 
challenge, he was ſeized with rage ſo violent, 
that it had the appearance of diſtraction: he 
uttered innumerable oaths and execretions in 
a voice that was ſcarce human, declared his 
ſon to be unworthy of his * and ſolemnly 
renounced him for ever. ” 
Eugenio returned to London the ſame day; 
but it was late before he arrived: the ſervant 
that opened the door, told him with tears in 
his eyes, that his father was gone to bed much 
diſordered, and had commanded that he ſhould 
no more be admitted into that houſe. He 
food motionleſs a few moments; and then 
- departing without reply, came directly to me; 
his looks were wild, his countenance pale, 
and his eyes ſwimming in tears: the moment 
he ſaw me, he threw himſelf into a' chair ; 
and putting a copy of his anſwer to Ventoſus's 
challenge into my hand, anticipated my. en- 
quiries by relating all that. had. happened. 
After having adminiſtered ſuch conſolation 
as I could, I prevailed upon him with much 
difficulty to go to bed. I fat up the reſt of 
the night, deviſing various arguments to con- 
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vince Orgilio, that his fon had added new 
«dignity to his character. In the morning I 
went to his houſe; and after much ſolicita- 
tion, was admitted to his chamber. I found 
him in bed, where he had lain awake all the 
night; and it was eaſy to ſee that his mind 


was in great agitation, I hoped that this tu- 


mult was produced by the ſtruggles of paren- 
tal tenderneſs : but the moment I mentioned. 
his ſon, he fell into an agony of rage that ren- 
dered him ſpeechleſs; and I came away, con- 
vinced that the eloquence of an angel upon 
the ſame ſubje& would have been without ef- 
fect. I did not, however, relate theſe diſ- 
couraging circumſtances to Eugemo : I told 
him that it would be proper to wait a few 
days before any farther application was made; 
not only becauſe his father's reſentment would 
probably ſubſide, but becauſe he was now in- 
diſpoſed. | | 
Eugenio, when he heard that his father 
was ill, changed colour and burſt into tears. 
He went every evening; and, knocking ſoftly 


at the ſervant's window, inquired how he 


did; and when he found that his fever was 


become dangerous, he intreated me to go yet. 


once more and intercede for him, that he 


might at leaſt be permitted to ſee his father, 
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if he might not hope to be forgiven. I went ; 
but when Orgilio heard my name, he fell in- 
to a freſh tranſport of rage, which ended in a 
delirium. The effect which this incident pro- 
duced upon Eugenio, who waited at the end 


of the ſtreet for my return, cannot be deſcrib- 


ed: I prevailed upon him to go back to my 
houſe, where he ſometimes haſtily traverſed 
the room, and ſometimes ſat fixed in a kind 
of ſtupid inſenſibility upon the floor. While 
he was in one of theſe fits, news was brought 
that his father was dead, and had the morn- 
ing after he was taken. ill, difinherited him, 
declaring that by the infamy of his conduQt 
he had broken his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without any 
apparent ſurprize or emotion; but could not 
be perſuaded to change his poſture or receive 
any food; till, his ſpirits being quite exhauſt. 
ed, ſleep relieved him a few hours from the 
agony of his mind. 

The night on which his father was buried, 
he wrapped himſelf up in a horſeman's coat, 
that belonged to my ſervant, and followed the 


proceſſion at a diflance on foot. When the 


ceremony was over, and the company depart- 


ed, he threw himſelf on the grave; and hid- 
ing his lace m the duſt, wept over it in ſi- 
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lence that was interrupted only by groans. I, 
who had followed him unperceived, did not 
think it prudent to intrude upon the ſolemni- 
ty of his ſorrow, till the morning dawned : he 


was ſurpriſed, and I thought ſomewhat con- 


founded, to ſee me, he ſuffered me, however, 
to lead him away ; but neither of us uttered a 
word. | | 

He told me the next day, that he would trou- 
ble me a few nights longer for a lodging, and in 
the mean time think of ſome means by which 
he, might obtain a ſubſiſtence : He was indeed 
totally deſtitute, without money and without 
a profeſſion ; but he made no complaint and 
obſtinately refuſed all pecuniary aſſiſtance. 

In leſs than a week afterwards, having con- 
verted his watch, his ſword, a ſnuff- box, and 
ring, into money, he engaged as a common 
ſailor in a private undertaking to diſcover the 
north-weſt paſſage to India. 

When he communicated this deſperate 
enterpriſe, he appeared perfectly compoſ- 
ed; „My dear friend,“ ſaid he, it has 
been always my point of honour, to obey 
the commands of God, the prime author 
of my being, and the ultimate object of my 
„hope, at whatever riſk ; and I do not re- 
«+ pent that I have ſteadily adhered to this 
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principle at the expence of all that is valu- 
able upon earth: I have ſuffered the loſs 
of fortune, of love, and of fame; but TI 
have preſerved my integrity, and I know 
that T ſhall not loſe my reward. To theſe 


T would indeed add the eſteem, though not 


the love of Amelia, She will hear of me 
as degraded and difinherited, a coward, a 
vagabond, and a fugitive ; and her eſteem, 
I think, I have ſufficient reaſon to give up: 
grief will wound her deeper than contempt ; 
it 1s therefore beſt, that ſhe ſhould deſpiſe 
me. Some of thoſe by whom the, is ad- 
drefled, deſerve her: And I ought not to 
withhold a felicity which I cannot enjoy. 
I ſhall embark to-morrow; and your friend- 
ly embrace is all the good that I expect to 


receive from this country, when I depart 


"- "__ 


in ſearch of others which are unknown.” 


To this addreſs I was not in a condition to 


reply; und perceiving that I was overwhelm- 


ed with grief, he left me, perhaps, leſt his pur- 


poſe ſhould be ſhaken, and my weakneſs ſhould 

prove contagious. 

On the morrow I attended him to the ſhip. 
He talked to me of indifferent things; and 

when we parted, wrung my hand, and turned 

from me abruptly without ſpeaking. I haſt- 
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ed into the boat which waited to bring me on 
ſhore; and would not again feel the pangs of 
yeſterday for all the kingdoms in the world. 
Such is the friend I have loſt ? ſuch 1s the 
man whom the world has diſgraced for refuſ- 
ing a challenge ; but none who are touched 
with pity at his misfortunes, with that he had 
avoided them by another conduct; and not to 
pity Eugenio, is ſurely to be a monſter rather 


than a man. 


Agreſtis, when he knew that the foregoing 
ſtory was made public, wrote the, following 
letter, giving an account of the ſequel of it. 

You muſt know, Sir, that I had obſerved 
my girl to go moping about of late more than 
common; though in truth ſhe has been ſome- 
what grave ever ſince the diſmiſſed Ventoſus. 
I was determined to keep an eye upon her; 
and ſo, watching her pretty cloſely, I catched 
her laſt Saturday was ſe*nnight almoſt drown= 
ed in tears with your paper in her hand. I 
laid hold of it in an inſtant ; and putting on 
my ſpectacles began to read, with a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion that I ſhould find out a ſecret. Her 
paſſion of crying ſtill increaſed ; and when TI 
had looked here and there in the paper, I was 


convinced that ſhe was by ſome means deeply 
VI. 1 
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intereſted in the ſtory, which indeed appear- 
ed to me to be full of misfortune. In ſhort, 
I prefled her ſo home upon the ſubject, that 
ſhe put the other two papers into my hand; 

and telling me who were meant by the names, 
began to read with great eagerneſs ; though, 

to confeſs a truth, I could ſcarce ſee the three 
laſt pages. Odds-my-life, thinks I, what an 
honeſt fellow this Eugenio is! and leering up 
at my girl, I thought I never ſaw her look 
fo like her mother before. I took her about 
the neck and kiſſed her: but I did not tell 
what I had in my head: However, to encou- 


rage her, I bid her be a good child; and in- 


ſtantly ordering my coach, I went directly to 
Benevolus, of whom I enquired the ſhip's 
name on board of which Eugenio was embirk- 


ed, and when ſhe ſailed. The Doctor, whe- 
ther he gueſſed at my intention or not, look- 


ed as if he would have leaped out of his {kin, 


and told me with a kind of wild eagerneſs, 
that the veſſel having met with an accident in 


going out was put back, and then lay in the 


river near Graveſend. 

With this intelligence I returned to my 
daughter, and told her my mind. Em- 
« my,” ſays I, © the Captain was always in 
«© my opinion a worthy man; and when I 
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« had reaſon to believe you liked him, I did 
« not reſolve to part you becauſe he was 
« without a title or an eſtate, but becauſe I 
+ could not be reconciled to his profeſſion. 


% I was determined you ſhould never marry 


« a cockade, and carry a knapſack; and if he 
% had been a general officer, I would have 
<« preferred an honeſt citizen, who encourages 
„ trade and navigation, before him. Beſides, 


J was angry that you ſhould hold a private 


„ correſpondence, and think to carry your 
% point without me: but you were greatly 
« miſrepreſented; ſo was the captain: He has 
% gallantly removed all my objections at once; 
“ he is not now in the army; nor has he ever 
« attempted to ſubvert my authority: he is a 
4 true heart; and I feel that I love him as 
„ my ſon. He is ſtill within reach; and you 
„ ſhall this moment write to him with your 
oven hand, and tell him, that J ſay he ſhall 


be your huſband. I have money enough for 


„ you both; and if I pleaſe, I can make him 
„a lord.” The poor child fat with her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes while I was ſpeaking ; 


and I did not immediately perceive, that, up- 


on hearing the captain was not gone, ſhe had 

fainted. We could ſcarce keep life in her for 

above two hours; but at laſt ſhe a little re- 
42. 
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covered her ſpirits, and nt me the fol- 
I0o wing billet. 


TO EUGENTO. 
„% SIR 5 8 | 4 

„% My dear papa commands me to intreat, 
« that you would immediately come on ſhore, 
« and from this hour conſider his houſe. as 
« your own, He is greatly affected with the 
“ ſtory of your generoſity and diſtreſs, which 
„he has juſt learned by an accident which 
© J cannot now communicate; and he is de- 
« termined to make you his heir, without 


« prejudice to, SIR, Un 
«+ Your humble ſervant, 
© «© AMELIA.” 


When I had peruſed this epiſtle, Pihaw,” 
ſays I, put affectionate at the end of it, or 
„ elſe he won't come now.” This made her 
ſmile. I was glad to ſee her look cheerful ; 
and having with ſome difficulty procured the 
proper addition, I diſpatched the letter in- 
ſtantly by my own ſervant on horſeback, and 
ordered a hight chariot and four to follow 
him, and take up Eugenio's friend the doQor 
by the way. I will not tell you, Sir, how 
Eugenio, as he is called, behaved upon the 
receipt of this letter; it is enough, that in 
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about eight hours he arrived with his friend 
at my houſe: neither will I tell you how 
the lovers behaved when they met; it is e- 
nough, that they are to be married next 
Thurſday. I add ſome particulars for your 
private inſpection in the poſtſcript, that you 
may give us your company at the wedding. 
I dare ſay you will ſhare the happineſs of 
which you have been the inſtrument ; and L 
aſſure you that you will be extremely welcome 

to the company, but to none more than to 

h Your's heartily, 
AGRESTIS, 


Eugenio's heroic perſeverance in virtue, 
though it appeared to preclude all his hopes- 
of temporal advantage, yet eventually fulfill- 

ed them. If he had with leſs generoſity en- 
gaged in a clandeſtine love ; either he would 
have forfeited the eſteem of Amelia, or ſhe 
would have incurred the reſentment of her 
father; if he had ſucceeded to the remains of 
his paternal eſtate, he might till have been 
ſuſpected by Agreſtis; and if he had conti- 
nued in the army, however preferred, he + 
would {till have been diſapproved. 
- Thus, perhaps, if remote conſequences 
could be diſcovered by human forefight, we 
T3 
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ſhould fee the wiſdom and the kindneſs of di- 
vine preſcription ; we ſhould ſee, that the 
precepts which we are now urged to negle& 
by our defire of happineſs, were given to pre- 
vent our being precipitated by error into mi- 
ſery ; at leaſt, it would appear, that if ſome 

immediate advantage is gained by the indi- 
vidual, an equivalent loſs is ſuſtained by ſo- 
eiety; and as ſociety is only an aggregation 
of individuals, he who ſeeks his own advan- 
tage at the expence of ſociety, cannot long 
be exempted from the general calamity which 
he contributes to produce, 

Such is the neceſſary imperfection of hu- 
man laws, that many private injuries are per- 
petrated of which they take no cognizance : 
but if theſe were allowed to be puniſhed by 
the individual againſt whom they are com- 
mitted, every man would be judge and exe- 
eutioner in his own cauſe, and univerſal anar- 
ehy would immediately follow. The laws, 

therefore, by which this practice is prohibit- 
ed, ought to be held more ſacred than any 
other: and the violation of them is ſo far 
from being neceſſary to prevent an imputa- 
tion of cowardice, that they are enforced, 
even among thoſe in whom cowardice is pu- 
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niſhed with death, by the following — in 
the nineteenth article of war. 

Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier apbraid 
e another for refuſing a challenge, fince, ac- 
+ cording to theſe our orders, they do but 
the duty of Soldiers, ho ought to ſubje&t 
„ themſelves to diſcipline: and we do acquit 
„and diſcharge all men who have quarrels 
„ offered, or challenges ſent to them, of all 
„ diſgrace or opinion of diſadvantage in their 
© obedience hereunto ; and whoever ſhall up- 
& braid them, or offend in this caſe, ſhall be 
„ puniſhed as a challenger.” - 

It 1s to be preſumed, that of this clauſe no 
gentleman in the army is ignorant; and thoſe, 
who by the arrogance of their folly labour to 
render it ineffectual, ſhould, as enemies to 
their country, be driven out of it with deteſ- 
tation and contempt, 
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NumBer XVI. 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, ' 
How complicate, how wonderful is. man, 


—— — — — — 
ON HUMAN NATURE. 


Asx for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers, © *Tis 
for mine: 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out every flow'r; 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 


For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings ; 
Seas roll to —_ me, ſuns to light me riſe ; 


My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 
But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 
When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts 
ſweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the 
deep? 
No (tis reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 


— — — — 


p a Os 
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Th' exceptions few; ſome change ſince all 
began : 

And what created perfect „Why then Man? 

If the great end be human Happineſs, 

Ihen Nature deviates ; and can man do leſs? 

As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 

Of ſhow'rs and ſun-ſhine, as of Man's defires ; 

As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, 

As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's 
delign, 

Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline? 

Who knows but He, whoſe hand the she ning ö 
forms, 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the 
ſtorms; 


Pours fierce Ambition in a Cackar's mind, 


Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge man- 
kind ? | 

From pride, from pride, our very reas'ning 
ſprings ; £4434 

Account for moral as for natral hinge 

Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſeacquit? 

In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. 

Better for ns, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind; 

That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind. 
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But All ſubſiſts by elemental ftrife : 
And Paſſions are the elements of Life. 
The gen'ral Order, fince the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

What would this Man? Now upward will 

| he ſoar, 
And little leſs than hank would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 
To want. the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 
Say, what their uſe, had he the powers of all ? 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſlign'd ; 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to their ſtate ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beaſt, each inſect, happy in its own : 
Is Heav'n unkind to Man, ard Man alone ? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleaſed with nothing, if not bleſs'd with all ? 
The bliſs of Man „here Pride that bleſſing 

find) 

Is not to act or think e his kind; 
No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear, 
Why has not man a microſcopic eye? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
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Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 
T'inſpe@ a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? 
If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning years, 
And ſtun'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he with that Heav'n had left him 
ſtill 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not providence all good and wile, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies ? 
Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy 
| good, | ; 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn : 
Is it for thee, the lark aſcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures, ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſtead you pompouſly beſtride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer : 
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The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 


Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 
Know Nature's children all divine her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While Man exclaims, © See all . for my 
ule ! 
«© See man for mine !” replies a 66 6 6h 
- gooſe : 


And juſt as ſhort of conſort he muſt fall, 
- Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


Grant that the with "rful ſtill the weak con- 
troul ; 

Be Man the wit, ind tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the inſects gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? 
Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his intereſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 
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And, *till he ends the being, makes it bleſt ; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the 
pain, f 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal ſlain, 
The creature had his feaſt of life before; 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er! 


NumBER XVII. 


Bock round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good; or knowing it, purſue? 


75 MARIA. 
Is the weſt of England, lived Mr. Spencer, | 
a gentleman of handſome fortune, who was 
left a widower at an early age, with one infant 
daughter. 'The only conſolation he felt after 
the loſs of a partner whom he entirely loved, 
was in the contemplation of the opening charms 
and graces of his little Maria, who ſoon pro- 
miſed to become all that he had ſo much ad- 
mired in her deceaſed mother. He attended 
to her education with the utmoſt care and. aſ- 
- fiduity ; procuring her inſtructors of every 
kind, of approved merit, and often taking 
that pleaſing office upon himſelf, for which 
Vo. I. U 
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his good ſenſe and knowledge cminently *. 
ted him. 

With theſe advantages he grew up, lovely 
and accompliſhed in an uncommon degree ; 
and ſeemed in every reſpect formed to com- 
plete the warmeſt wiſhes of a parent. He ac- 
cordingly doated on her with the extremeſt 
fondneſs, and formed no other deſire or pur- 
poſe in life, than that of ſeeing her happily and 
honourably eſtabliſhed. „ 

In purſuit of this deſign, he did not, like 
moſt parents, caſt his eyes on wealth or rank. 
Convinced from impartial obſervation, that 
happineſs in the conjugal ſtate is only to be 
expected from a mutual confirmed reliſh for 
ſober and rational felicity, the firſt and great- 
eſt requiſite he looked for in a ſon in law was 
a mind formed to ſteady and habitual virtue. 
The character uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of a man of pleaſure was therefore the 
object of his moſt rooted averſion and dread. 
© Maria had received from nature that dubi- 
dus gift, a heart of exquiſite tenderneſs and 
ſenſibility. This, while it made her return 
her father's fondneſs with the warmeſt filial 
affection, rendered her alſo liable to attach- 
ments of a ſtronger and more dangerous kind. 
Unpractiſed in the world, the did not look at 


* 
* 914 
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mankind with the diſcerning eyes of her fa- 
ther; and where ſhe ſaw an amiable appear- 
ance, ſhe was eaſily led to imagine that n 
thing elſe was correſpondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered 
in the town where ſhe lived, who, to a moſt 
pleaſing figure and addreſs, added a manner 
and converſation the moſt ſpecious and inſt. 
nuating that could be conceived. He appear- 
ed all ſoftneſs and refinement, at the time that 
his heart was vitiated by the looſeſt principles, 
and moſt confirmed habits of debauchery. Ac- 
cident gave him an opportunity of commenc- 
ing an acquaintance with Maria, before her 
father was aware of the danger to which ſhe. 
was expoſed. The impreſſion he made was 
too ſtrong to be eradicated; and although 
her father, as ſoon as he diſcovered the con- 
nection, uſed every art of perſuaſion, . and 
every exertion of parental authority to diſſolve 
it, he was unable to ſucceed, | 
As Mr. Spencer conſtantly refuſed his con- 
ſent to an union, the unhappy conſequences 
of which he clearly foreſaw, the lovers had 
no other reſource to gratify their paſſion. than 
an elopement. It was long before one edu- 
cated in the habits and principles that had ſo 
carefully been implanted in Maria, could re- 
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ſolve. upon ſo raſh-and guilty a ſtep; but at 
length it was determined on and effected; and 
the unfortunate daughter was too late con- 
vinced of the dreadful exchange ſhe had made, 
of the careſſes of the moſt indulgent” of pa- 
rents, for the fugitive embraces of an aban- 
doned and faithleſs huſband. 

Juſtly incenſed as her father was, he durſt 
not attempt to ſoften his "reſentment, which, 
founded upon an act of diſobedience that over- 
threw all his deareſt hopes, was likely to be 
ſtedfaſt and durable. After ſuffering a va- 
riety of miſery, both in mind and body, in 
following a huſband who treated her with bru- 
tal neglect, ſhe buried him in a garriſon a- 
broad, and returned to England in the utmoſt 
indigence, the third year after her marriage, 
with a ſon about two years old. 5 
She had the good fortune to meet with a 
comfortable aſylum ſoon after her arrival, at the 
houſe of a lady who had been ber mother's 
moſt intimate friend. By her, ſhe was treat- 


ed with all the Kindneſs of a parent; and her 


benefactor, defirous of doing her till more eſſen- 
tial ſervice, reſolved to attempt the arduous 
taſk of reconciling her to her father. As this 
lady's good ſenſe was equal to her benevo- 
lence, the was ſenfible, that in order to ſuc- 
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ceed in ſuch an attempt, it was not adviſeable 
to make a direct application, which would 
give reſentment an opportunity of being heard 
as well as natural affe&ion ; but firſt to awak - 
en his paternal feelings, and then urge the 
fuit while the impreſſion was ſtill warm. She 
had ſoon an opportunity for executing her 
plan. | | 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an 
intercourſe of ſtri& friendſhip with her, came 
to pay her a viſit. It was contrived that Ma- 
ria's child, one of the loveheſt children ever 
beheld, ſhould careleſsly enter the room, and 
play about among the company. It ſoon 
caught the eye of Mr. Spencer, who was al- 
ways extremely fond of children ; and he aſk- 
ed the lady, to whom the charming boy be- 
longed. © To a friend of mine,” ſhe ſlight- 
ly anſwered ; and turned the diſcourſe to ſome 
other ſubject. The child attracted more and 
more of Mr. Spencer's notice He called it 
to him, ſet it on his knee, and by ſeveral 
acts of endearment rendered it familiar with. 
him. The boy, pleaſed with the notice tak. 


en of him, exerted all his little powers of 
engaging, and at length entirely won the 


heart of his unknown grandfather, 


\ 
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The lady of the houſe, who had been an at- 
tentive Hugh filent obſerver of this progreſs 
of affection, now came up, took the little one 
in her arms, and kiſſing it, cried, + Heaven 
« help thee, ſweet boy! thou haſt a trouble. 
« ſome world to ſtruggle through !” This 
& little child,” continued ſhe, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to Mr. Spencer, has already loſt-its fa- 
« ther—and its mother, a moſt amiable 
creature, is left almoſt deſtitute of ſup- 
« port.” Mr. Spencer was touched to. the 

foul. He took the child from the lady, and 
embracing it with tears in his eyes“ Hea- 
ven help thee indeed! ſays he—“ but if 
thou art deſtitute of all other friends, I 
« will be a friend to thee! Pray, Madam, 


« will it not be impertinent to enquire more 


« particularly. into the circumſtances of the 
« lady's ſituation? © She is now in my 
* houſe, Sir,” ſays ſhe, and will inform you 
« herſelf.” On this, ſhe rung a bell; when 
Maria, dreſſed in deep mourning, entered, 
and ruſhing acroſs: the room, threw herſelf at 
her father's feet. With a voice choaked in 
tears, ſhe could only ſay, © Forgive me, Sir ! 
* forgive me.” He remained a while in ſuſ- 
pence, looking firſt at his daughter, then at 
the child —at length the tears began to flow; 
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and catching Maria in his arms“ I do for- 
„give thee,” my poor child!“ ſays he, © from 
„ my foul I do- all that is paſt ſhall be for- 
„ got—this little angel makes amends for 
ug.” ; | | 

This ſudden ſtroke of felicity was too much 
for Maria, who fainted in her father's arms. 


A ſcene of tender confuſion enſued, which 


however ſoon terminated in tranſports of af- 


fection and gratitude ; and the lady whoſe be- 
nevolent ingenuity had brought about the 


happy event, received the moſt heart- felt ſa- 
tis fact ion from her ſucceſs.. 
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NuuBtr XVIII. 


Each happy hour is fill'd with freſh delight; | 
While peace the day, and pleaſure crowns the night. 
1 


ODE TO CHEERFULNESS. 
How thick the ſhades of evening cloſe ! 
How pale the ſky with weight of ſnows! 
Haſte, light the tapers, urge the fire, 
And bid the joyleſs day retire... 
Alas! in vain I try within: 
To brighten the dejected ſcene, 


— 
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While rous'd by grief theſe fiery pains- 
Tear the frail texture of my veins; 
While winter's voice, that ſtorms around, 
And yon deep death-bell's groaning found; | 
Renew my mind's oppreſſive gloom, © 
Till ſtarting horror ſhakes the room. 
Is there in nature no kind power 

To ſoothe affliction's lonely hour? 
To blunt the edge of dire diſeaſe; 
And teach theſe wintry ſhades to'pleaſe:>? 
Come, Cheerfulneſs ! triumphant fair, 
Shine through the hovering cloud of care: 
O ſweet of language! mild of mien! : 
O virtue's friend and pleaſure's queen ! 
Aſſuage the flames that burn my breaſt, 
Compoſe my jarring thoughts to reſt; 

And while thy gracious gifts I feel, 

My ſong ſhall all thy praiſe reveal. 

As once ('twas in Aſtrea's reign) 

The vernal powers renew'd their train, 

It happen'd that immortal Love 

Was ranging through the ſpheres above, 

And downward hither caſt his eye, 

The year's returning mp to ſpy : 

He ſaw the radiant God of day, 
Waft in his car the roſy May; 

The fragrant Airs and genial Hours 
Were ſhedding round him dews and flow'rs ; 
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Before his wheels Aurora paſs'd; 

And Heſper's golden lamp was latt : 

But faireſt of the blooming throng, 

When Health majeſtic mov'd along, 

Delighted to ſurvey below, 

The joys which from her preſence flow, 

While earth enliven'd hears her voice, 

And ſwains, and flocks, and fields rejoice ; 

Then mighty love her charms confeſs'd, 

And ſoon his vows inclin'd her breaſt ; 

And, known from that auſpicious morn, 

The pleaſing Cheerfulneſs was born. 
Thou, CHEERFULNESS ! by Heaven delign'd, 

To ſway the movements of the mind, 

Whatever fretful paſſion ſprings, 

Whatever wayward fortune brings - 

To diſarange the power within, 

And ſtrain the muſical machine; 

Thou, Goddeſs ! thy attempering hand, 

Doth each diſcordant ſtring command; 

Refines the ſoft, and ſwells the ſtrong 

And, joining nature's general ſong, 

Through many a varying tone unfolds 

The harmony of human ſouls. 

Fair guardian of domeſtic life, 

Kind baniſher of home-bred ftrife, | 

Nor ſullen lip, nor taunting eye, 

Deforms the ſcene where thou art by: 
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No fick'ning huſband, damns the hour 
Which bound his joys to female power; 

No pining mother weeps the cares 

Which parents waſte on thankleſs heirs: 

Th' officious daughters pleas'd attend; 
The brother adds the name of friend: | 
By thee with flow'rs their board is crown'd, 
With ſongs from thee their walks reſound ; 
And morn with welcome luftre ſhines, 

And evening unperceiv'd declines. - 

Is there a youth whoſe anxious heart 
Labours with love's unpitied ſmart ? 

Though now he ſtrays by rills and bow'rs 
And weeping waſte the lonely hours; 
Or if the nymph her audience dei gu, 
Debaſe the ſtory of his pain 
With ſlaviſh looks, diſcolour'd eyes, 
And accents faultering into ſighs: 
Vet thou, auſpicious power, with eaſe 
Canſt yield him happier arts to pleaſe ; 
Inform his mien with manlier charms 5 
Inftru& his tongue with nobler arms: 
With more commanding paſſion move ; 
And teach the dignityof love. 

Friend to the Muſe, and all her train, 
For thee I court the Muſe again: | 
The Muſe. for thee: may well exert 
Her pomp, her charms, her fondeſt art, 


* 
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Who owes to thee that pleaſing ſway _ 
Which earth and peopled heaven obey. 
Let Melancholy's plaintive tongue 
Repeat what later bards have ſung ; 
But thine was Homer's ancient might, 
Aud thine victorious Pindar's flight: 
Thy hand each Leſbian wreath attir'd : 
Thy lip Sicthan reeds inſpir'd: 
Thy ſpirit led the glad perfume 
Whence yet the flowers of Teos bloom ; 
Whence yet from Tibur's Sabine vale 
Delicious blows the enliv*ning gale ; 
While Horace calls thy ſportive choir, 
Heroes and nymphs around his lyre. 
But ſee where yonder penſive ſage 
(A prey perhaps to fortune's rage, 
Perhaps by tender griefs oppreſs'd, 
Or glooms congenial to his breaſt) 
Retires in deſert ſcenes to dwell, 
And bids the joyleſs world farewell. 
Alone he treads the autumnal ſhade, 


Alone beneath the mountain laid 


He ſees the nightly damp aſcend, 

And gathering ſtorms aloft impend; 
He hears the neighbouring ſurges roll, 
And raging thunders ſhake the pole : 
Then ſtruck by every object round, 
And ſtunn'd by every hornd found, 
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He aſks a clue for nature's ways; | 
But evil haunts him through the maze : | 
He ſees ten thouſand daemons riſe | 
To wield the empire of the Kies; 
And chance and fate aſſume the rod. 
And malice blots the throne of God. 
O thou! whoſe pleaſing power I fing, 
Thy lenient influence hither bring; © 
Compoſe the ſtorm, diſpel the gloom; 

Till nature wear her wonted bloom, 

Till fields and ſhades their ſweets exhale, 
And muſic ſwell each opening gale : 

Then o'er his breaſt thy ſoftneſs pour, 
And let him learn the timely hour, 

To trace the world's benignant laws, 

And judge of that prefiding cauſe, 
Who founds on diſcord beauty's reign, 
| Converts to pleaſure every pain, : 
Subdues each hoſtile form to reſt, 
And bids the univerſe be bleſs'd. 

O thou! whoſe pleaſing power I ſing, 

If right I touch the votive ſtring, 
If equal praiſe I yield thy name, 
Still govern thou thy poet's flame; 
Still with the muſe my boſom ſhare, 

And ſoothe to peace intruding care: 
But moſt exert thy pleaſing power 

On friendſhip's conſecrated hour; 
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And while my Sophron points the road 
To godlike Wiſdom's calm abode ; 
Or warm in Freedom's ancient cauſe, 
Traceth the ſource of Albion's laws; 
Add thou o'er all the generous toil 

The light of thy unclouded ſmile. 

But, if by Fortune's ſtubborn ſway 
From him and Friendſhip torn away, 

I court the Muſe's healing ſpell 


For griefs that ſtill with abſence dwell, 
Do thou conduct my fancy's dreams 


To ſuch indulgent placid themes, 


ys juſt the ſtruggling breaſt may cheer, 
And juſt ſuſpend the ſtarting tear, 


Yet leave that ſacred ſenſe of woe, 


Which none but friends and lovers know. 


NuMBER XIX. 


Clos'd his long journey with 1 ſigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 


THE MONK. 


A POOR monk, of the order of St. Francis, 


came into the room to beg ſomething for his 
VoI. 1 * X 1 
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con vent. The moment I caſt my eyes upon 
him, I was predetermined not to give him- a 
ſingle ſous; and accordingly I put my purſe in- 
to my pocket—button'd it up—ſet myſelf a 
little more upon my centre, and advanced up 
gravely to him: there was ſomething, I fear, 
forbidding in my look: I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think there was 
that in it which deſerved better. | 

The monk, as I judged from the break 
in his tonſure, a few ſcatter'd white hairs up- 
on his temples being all that remained of it, 
might be about ſeventy but from his eyes, 
and that ſort of fire which was in them, which 
ſeemed more tempered by courteſy than years, 
could be no more than fixty——Truth might 
he between He was certainly fixty-five ; 
and the general air of his countenance, notwith - 
ſtanding ſomething ſeemed to have been plant- 
ing wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 
the account. 

It was one of thoſe neads, which Guido 
has often painted mild, pale—penetrating, 
free from all common-place ideas of fat-con- 
tented ignorance, looking downwards upon 
the earth—it looked forwards ; but looked as 
if it look'd at ſomething beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven a- 
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bove, who let it fall upon a monk's ſhoulders, 
beſt knows; but it would have ſuited a Bra- 
min; and had I met it upon the plains of In- 
doſtan, I had reverenced it. 

The reſt of his outline may be given in a 


few ſtrokes: one might put it into the hands 


of any one to delign ; for it was neither ele- 
gant or otherwiſe, but as character and ex- 
preſton made it ſo: it was a thin, ſpare form, 
ſomething above the common fize, if it lot 
not the diſtinction by a bend forwards in the 
figure—but it was the attitude of intreaty ; 
and as it now ſtands preſented to my imagi- 
nation, it gain'd more than it loſt by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, 
he ſtood ſtill; and laying his left hand upon 
his breaſt, (a ſlender white ſtaff with which 
he journey'd being in his right) when I had 
got cloſe up to him, he introduced himſelf 
with the little ſtory of the wants of his con- 
vent, and the poverty of his order and did 
it with ſo ſimple a grace —and ſuch an air of 
deprecation was there in the whole caſt of his 
look and figure—T was bewitch'd not to have 
been ſtruck with it 

A better reaſon was, I had predetermin- 
ed nat to give him a fingle ſous. 
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—*Tis very true, ſaid I, replying to a caſt 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had 
concluded his addreſs—'tis very true—and 
Heaven be their reſource who have no other 
but the charity of the world, the ſtock of 
whach, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the 
many great claims which are hourly made 
upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great 8 
be gave a ſlight glance with his eye down- 
wards upon the ſleeve of his tunic—l felt the 
full force of the appeal—I acknowledge it, 
ſaid I—a coarſe habit, and that but once in 
three years, with meagre diet—are no great 
matters; and the true point of pity 1s, as they 
can be earn'd in the world with ſo little in- 
duſtry, that your order ſhould wiſh to pro- 
cure them by preſſing upon a fund which is 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged, 
and theinfirm : the captive who lies down count- 
ting over and over again the days of his afflic- 
tions, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of it: and 
had you been of the order of mercy, inſtead of 
the order of St. Francis, poor as I am, conti- 
nued I, pointing at my portmauteau, full cheer- 


fully ſhould it have been opened to you for 
the ranſom of the unfortunate The monk 


made me a bow. —But of all others, reſumed 


I, the unfortunate of our own country ſure- 
ly have the firſt rights; and I have left 
thouſands in diſtreſs upon our own ſhore 
The monk gave a cordial wave with his head 
—as much as to ſay, No doubt there is mi- 
ſery enough in every corner of the world, as 
well as within our convent—But we diſtin- 
guiſh, ſaid I, laying my hand upon the ſleeve 
of his tunic, in return for his appeal we 


diſtinguiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe 


who wiſh only to eat the bread of their 
own labour and thoſe who eat the bread of other 


people's, and have no other plan in life, but 


to get through it in ſloth and ignorance, for 
the love of God. 


The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a hec- 
tic of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, but 
Nature ſeemed to have 


could not tarry | 
done with her reſentments in him; he ſhewed 
none—but letting his ſtaff fall within his arm, 
he preſs'd both his hands with reſignation up- 
on his breaſt, and retired, | 

My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut 
the door—Plha ! ſaid I, with an air of care- 


leſſneſs, three ſeveral times but it would 


not do: every ungracious ſyllable I had ut- 
ter'd, crouded back into my imagination: 


I reflected I had no right over the poor Fran- 
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ciſcan, but to deny him : and that the puniſh- 
ment of that was enough to the diſappointed, 
without the addition of unkind language—1 
conſidered his grey hairs his courteous figure 
| ſeemed to re-enter, and gently aſk me what 
Injury he had done me? and why I could 
uſe him thus ?—I would have given twenty 
livres for an advocate—lI have behaved very 
III, ſaid I, within myſelf: but I have only 


juſt ſet out upon my travels; and ſhall learn 
better manners as I get along. 


. 


NUMBER XX. 


Twas grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 
Which made my ſteps unweeting rove. 


* N 


EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 


T oxy, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hoſpitable ry; 


For here forlorn and loft T tread, 
With fainting ſteps and flow ; 

Where wilds immeaſurably ſpread, 
peem lengthening as I go. | 


— 
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Forbear, my ſon, the hermit cries, 


To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 


For yonder Phantom only flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the houſeleſs child of want, 
My door is open ſtill ; 

And tho? my portion 1s but ſcant, 
I give it with good- will. 


Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
Whate'er my cell beſtows; 

My ruſhy couch, and frugal fare, 
My blefling and repoſe. 


No flocks that range the valley free, 


To ſlaughter I condemn : 


Taught by' that power that pities me, 


I learn to pity them. 


But from the mountain's graſſy ſide, 


A guiltleſs feaſt T bring; 


A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 


And water from the ſpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 


For earth-born cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


— 
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Soft as the dew from heaven deſcends, 


His gentle accents fell: | kl 
The modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, | 


And follows to the cell. ? 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay: 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And ſtranger led aſtray. 


No flores beneath its humble thatch 
Requar'd a maſter's care ; 
The wicket opening with a latch, 
, Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now when buſy crowds retire 

To revels or to reſt, 
The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt : 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gaily preſt, and ſmil'd ; 

And, ſkill'd in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 


Around in. fympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirps upon the hearth.;. 
The crackling faggot flics, 
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But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſooth the ſtranger's woe; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 


His riſing cares the hermit ſpy'd, 
With anſwering-cares oppreſt: 

And whence, unhappy youth, he cry'd, 
The ſorrows of thy breaſt? 


From better habitation ſpurn'd, 


Reluctant doſt thou rove ; 
Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
Or unregarded love? 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


And what is friendſhip but a name, 


A. charm that lulls to fleep ; 
A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep? 


And love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair one's jeſt: 

On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's neſt. 
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For ſhame, fond youth; thy ſorrows buſh, 
And ſpurn the ſex, he ſaid: 


But while he ſpoke, a rifing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. 


— 


Surpris'd ! he ſees new beauties riſe 
Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, . [ 

As bright, as tranfient-too. | 


| The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms. 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. . 


And, ah ! forgive a ſtranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn, ſhe cry'd ; 
Whoſe feet unballow'd thus intrude . 
Where heaven and you reſide. 


But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 


Companion of her way. 


My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he; 
And all his wealth was mark'd for mine, 
_ He had but only me. | 
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To win me from his tender arms, 
- Unnumber'd ſuitors came: 
Who praiſed me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feign'd a flame, 


Each hour the mercenary crowd, 
With richeſt preſents ſtrove : 


Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 


But never talk'd of love. 


In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 


No wealth nor power had he ; 


_ Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 


But theſe were all to me. 


The bloſſom opening to the day, 
The dews of heaven refin'd, 

Could nought of purity diſplay, 
To emulate his mind, 


The dew, the bloſſom on the tree, 
With charms inconſtant ſhine j 

Their charms were his; but woe is me, 
Their conſtancy was mine: 


For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain; 

And while his paſſion touched my heart, 
J triumph'd in his pain; 
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Till, quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 
In fecret, where he died. 


But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life ſhall pay ; 

I'll ſeek the ſolitude he ſought; 
And ſtretch me where he = 


And there forlorn, Weſpairing,. hid, 
I'll lay me down and die; 
Twas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
And fo for him will I. 


Forbid it heaven! the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt : 
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The wondering fair one turn'd to chide ; 


*Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


Turn, Angelina, ever dear; 
My charmer, turn to ſee, . 


Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 


Reſtor'd to love and thee. 


Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And ev'ry care refign: 

And ſhall we never, never part, 
My life—my all that's mine ? 
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No, never from this hour to part, 


We'll live and love ſo true: 


The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too. 
\ 
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NuunEkR XXI. 


We muſt all live, and we would all live well; 
But how to do it, very few can tell. 


THE FASHIONABLE COUNTRY LADIES. 


Ax honeſt country gentleman has thought 


proper to communicate ſome anecdotes of his 
family in the following letter: 


I am a plain country gentleman, with a 


| ſmall fortune and a large family. My boys, 


all except the youngeſt, I have contrived .to 
ſet out into the world 1n tolerable promiſing fi- 
tuations. My two eldeſt girls are married ; 
one to a clergyman, with a very comforta- 


ble living, and a reſpectable character; the 


other to a neighbour of my own, who farms 
moſt of his own eſtate, and is ſuppoſed to 
know country-buſineſs as well as any man in 


in this part of the kingdom. I have four 
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other girls at home whom I wiſh to make, fit 
wives for men of equal rank with Gar bro- 
thers in law. 

About three months ago, a great lady in 
our neighbourhood (at leaſt as neighbourhood 
is reckoned in our quarter) happened to meet 
. the two eldeſt of my unmarried daughters at 
the houſe of a gentleman, a diſtant relation of 


mine, and, as well as myſelf, a freeholder in 


our county. The girls are tolerably hand- 
ſome, and I have endeavoured to make them 
underſtand the common rules of good-breed. . 
ing. My Lady ran out to my kinſ- 
man, who happens to have no children of his 
on, in praiſe of their beauty and politeneſs, 
and at parting, gave them a moſt preſſing in- 
vitation to come and ſpend a week with her 
during the approaching Chriſtmas holidays. 
On my daughter's return from their kinſman's, 
J was not altogether pleaſed at hearing of this 
invitation; nor was I more ſatisfied with her 
very frequent quotations of my Lady 8 


ſayings and ſentiments, and the deſcription of 
the beauty of her complexion, the elegance of 
her dreſs, and the grandeur of her equipage. 
I oppoſed, therefore, their deſign of paying 
this Chriſtmas viſit pretty warmly. Upon 
this, the honour done them by the invitation, 
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the advantages to be derived from an acquaint- 
ance with the great lady, and the benefit that 
might accrue to my family from the influence 
of her lord, were 1mmediately rung in my 
ears, not only by my daughters, but alſo by 
their mother, whom they had already gained 
over to their fide; and I muſt own to you, 
Mr. , though I would not have you 
think me hen-peck'd, that my wife, ſome- 
how or other, contrives to carry moſt points 
in our family; ſo my oppoſition was. over- 
ruled; and to the girls went; but 
not before they had made a journey to the 
metropolis of our country, and brought back 
a portmanteau full of neceſſaries, to qualify 
them for appearing decently, as my wife ſaid, 
in the company they ſhould meet there. 

In about a month, for their viſit was drawn 
out to that length, my daughters returned. 
But had you ſeen, Mr. - , What an al- 
teration that month had made on them! In- 
ſtead of the roſy complexions and ſparkling 
eyes they had carried with them, they 
brought back cheeks as white as a curd, and 
eyes as dead as the beads in the face of a 
baby. 15 
I could not help expreſſing my ſurpriſe at 
the fight ; but the younger of the two ladies 

> ey 


. 
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immediately cut me ſhort, by telling me 


that their complexion was the only one worn 


at — 


And no wonder, Sir, it ſhould, from the 


deſcription which my daughter ſometimes 
gives us of the life people lead there. Inſtead 


of rifing at ſeven, breakfaſting at nine, din- 
ing at three, ſupping at eight, and getting to 
bed by ten, as was their cuſtom at home, my 
girls lay till twelve, breakfaſted at one, dined 


at fix, ſupped at eleven, and were never in 


bed till three in the morning. Their ſhapes 
had undergone as much alteration as their 
faces. From their boſoms, (necks they call- 


ed them), which were ſqueezed up to their 


throats, their waiſts tapered down to a very 
extraordinary ſmallneſs ; they reſembled the 
upper half of an hour-glaſs. At this alſo I 
marvelled ; but it was the only ſhape worn 
at Next day, at dinner, after a 
long morning preparation, they appeared 
with heads of ſuch a ſize, that my little par- 
lour was not of height enough to let them 
ftand upright in it. This was the moſt ſtrik- 
ing metamorphoſis of all. Their mother ſtar- 
ed; I ejaculated; my other children burſt 
out a-laughing ; the anſwer was the 
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ſame as before; it was the only one worn at 


Nor is their behaviour leſs changed than 
their garb. Inſtead of joining in the good- 
humoured cheerfulneſs we uſe to have among 
us before, my two fine young ladies check 
every approach to mirth, by calling it vulgar. 
One of them chid their brother the other day 
for laughing, and told him that it was mon- 
ſtrouſly ill-bred. In the evenings, when we 
were wont, if we had nothing elſe to do, to 
fall to Blindman's buff, or Croſs-purpoſes, 
or ſometimes to play at Loo for cherry- ſtones, 
theſe two get a pack of cards to themſelves, 
and fit down to play for any little money their 
viſit has left them, at a game none of us know 
any thing about. It ſeems, indeed, the dull - 
eſt of all amuſements, as it conſiſts in merely 
turning up the faces of the cards, and repeat- 
ing their names from an ace upwards, as if 
the players were learning to ſpeak, and had 
got only thirteen words in their vocabulary. 
But of this, and every other cuſtom at 


nobody is allowed to judge but themſelves. 

They have got a parcel of phraſes, which 

they utter on all occaſions as decifive, French, 

I believe, though I can ſcarce find any of 

them in the dictionary, and am unable to put 
1 3 
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them upon paper; but all of them mean ſome- 
thing extremely faſhionable, and are conſtant- 
ly ſupported by the authority of my Lady 
or the Counteſs, his Lordſhip, or Sir John. 
As they have learned many foreign, ſo 


have they unlearned ſome of the moſt common 


and beſt underſtood home phraſes, When 
ane of my neighbours was lamenting the ex- 
travagance and diſſipation of a young kinſman 
who had fpent his fortune, and. loſt his health 
in London, and at Newmarket, they called 
it life, and. ſaid it ſhewed ſpirit in the young 
man. After the ſame rule they lately declar- 
ed, that a gentleman could not live on leſs 
than loc Il. a year, and called the acconnt 
which their mantuamaker and milliner. ſent 
me,. for the fineries purchaſed for their 
vilit at , 2 trifle, though it amounted 
to 59 1. 11 8. 4 d. exactly a fourth part of the 
clear income of my eſtate. 

All this, Mr. ——, I look upon as a FIN 
of peſtilential diſorder, with which my poor 
daughters have been infected in the courſe of 


this unfortunate, viſit. This conſideration has 


induced me to treat- them hitherto with lenity. 
and indulgence, and try to effect their cure 
by mild methods, which indeed ſuit my tem- 
per (naturally of a pliant Kind, as every bo- 
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dy except my wife ſays) better than harſh 
ones. Yet I confeſs, I could not help being 
in a paſſion t'other day, when the diſorder 
ſhewed ſymptoms of a more ſerious kind. 
Would you believe it, Sir, my daughter Eli- 
zabeth (ſince her viſit, ſne is offended if we 


call her Betty), ſaid it was fantaſtigg] to find 


fault with card-playing on Sunday ; and her 
ſiſter Sophia gravely aſked my ſon-in-law, the 
clergyman, 1f he had not ſome doubts of the 
ſoul's immortality... 

As certain great cities, I have heard, are 
never free from the plague, and at laſt come 
to look upon it as nothing terrible or extra- 
ordipary ; ſo, 1 ſuppoſe, in London, or even 


your town, Sir, this diſeaſe always prevails, 


and is but little dreaded.. But, in the coun- 
try, it will be productive of melancholy ef- 


fects indeed; if ſuffered to ſpread there, it 


will not only imbitter our lives, and ſpoil 
our domeſtic happineſs, as at preſent it does 
mine, but, in its moſt violent ſtages, will 
bring our eſtates to market, our daughters to 
ruin, and our ſons to the gallows. Be ſo hu- 
mane, therefore, Mr. as to ſuggeſt 
ſome expedient for keeping it confined with- 
in thoſe limits in which 1t rages at preſent. 
If no public regulation can be contrived for 
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that purpoſe (though I cannot help thinking | 
this diſeaſe of the great people merits the at- 
1 tention of government, as much as the dif. 
Il | temper. among. the horned cattle), try, at 
[| leaſt, the effects of private admonition, to 
prevent the ſound from approaching the in- 
fected ; let all little men like myſelf, and 
every member of their families, be cautious of 
holding intercourſe with the perſons or fami- 
| lies of Dukes, Earls, Lords, Nabobs, or Con- 

| tractors, till they have good reaſon to believe 
x that ſuch perſons and their houſeholds are in 
a ſane and healthy ftate, and in no danger of 
communicating this dreadful * diſorder. And 
if it has left ſuch great and noble perſons any 
feelings of compaſſion, pray put them in 
mind of that well-known fable of the boys 
and the frogs, which they muſt have learned 
at ſchool. Tell them, Sir, that though the 
making fools-of their poor neighbours may 
ferve them for a Chriſtmas gambol, it is mat- 
ter of ſerious wretchedneſs to thoſe al 
neighbours in the after-part of their lives : 
is ſport to them but death to us.—Burt, . 4 
proceed to the ſequel of this connection. 

I was beginning to hope that time, and the 

ſobriety of manners which home exhibited, 
would reſtore my two daughters to their for · 
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mer ſituation, when unfortunately a circum- 
ſtance happened, ſtill more fatal to me, than 
their expedition to This, Sir was 
the honour of a viſit from the great lady in re- 
turn. 

I was juſt returning from the ſuperintend- 
ence of my ploughs in a field J have lately in- 
cloſed, when I was met on the green, before 
my door, by a gentleman (for ſuch 1 took 
him to be) mounted upon a very handſome 
gelding, who aſked me, by the appellation of 
honeſt friend, if this was not Mr. Homeſpun's; 
and, in the ſame breath, whether the ladies 
were at home? I told him, my name was Home- 
ſpun, the houſe was mine, and my wife and 
daughters were, I believed, within. Upon this, 
the young man, pulling off his hat, and begging 
my pardon for calling me honeſt, ſaid, he was 
diſpatched by Lady „with her compli. 
ments to Mrs. and Miſſes Homeſpun, and that 
if convenient, ſhe intended herſelf the honour; 
of dining with them, on her return from B | 
park(the ſeat of another great and rich lady in 
our neighbourhood). 

J confeſs Mr. „JI was ſtruck ſome- 
what of an heap with the meſſage; and it 
would not, in all probability, have received an 
immediate anſwer, had it not been overheard 
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by my eldeſt daughter, who had come to the 
window on the appearance of a ſtranger. © Mr, 
.* Papillot,” ſaid ſhe immediately, I re- 
% joice to ſee you? and I hope your lady 
* and all the family are well.“ Very much 
« at your ſervice Ma'm,” he replied, with a 
low bow; © my lady ſent me before, with the 
«offer of her beſt compliments, and that if 
convenient, —and ſo forth, repeating his 
words to me. She does us infinite honour,” 
faid my young Madam; let her ladyſhi p 
know how happy her viſit will make us; but 
in the mean time, Mr. Papillot, give your 
% horſe to one of the ſervants, and come in 
« and have a glaſs of ſomething - after your 
« ride.” - © I am afraid,” anſwered he (pul- 
ling out his right-hand watch ; for, would you 
believe it Sir? the fellow had one in each fob), 
6 I ſhall hardly have time to meet my lady at 
„the place ſhe appointed me.” On a ſecond 
invitation, however, he diſmounted, leaving his 
horſe to the care of the ſervants ; but my ſer- 
vants, as my daughter very well knew, were 
all in the fields at work; ſo I, who have a 
liking for a good horſe, and cannot bear to ſee 
him neglected, had the honour of putting Mr. 
Papillot's in the ſtable myſelf, 
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After about an hour's ſtay, for the gentle- 
man ſeemed to forget his hurry within doors, 
Mr. Papillot departed. My daughters, I mean 
the two polite ones, obſerved how handſome 

he was; and added another obſervation, that 
it was only to particular friends my Lady ſent 
meſſages by him, who was her own body ſer- 
vant, and not accuſtomed to ſuch offices. My 
wife ſeemed highly pleaſed with this laſt re- 
mark. I was about to be angry; but on ſuch 
occaſions it was not my way to ſay much: I ge- 
nerally ſhrug up-my ſhoulders in filence ; yet,. 
as I ſaid before, Mr. „I would not have: 
you think me hen-pecked.. 

By this time, every domeſtic about my houſe;. 
male and female, were called from their ſeveral. 
employments to aſſiſt in the preparations for 
her Ladyihip's reception. It would tire you to 
enumerate the various ſhifts that were made; 
by purchaſing, borrowing; &c. to furniſh out 
a dinner ſuitable to the occaſion. My little 
grey poney, which I keep for ſending to mar- 
ket, broke his wind in the cauſe; and has ne- 
ver been good for any thing ſince. 

Nor was there leſs ado in making ourſelves 
and our attendants fit to appear before ſuch 
company. The female part of the family ma- 
naged the matter pretty cafily ; women, I ob. 
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ſerve, have a natural talent that way. My 
wife took upon herſelf the charge of apparel- 
ing me for the occaſion. A laced ſuit which 
I had worn at my marriage, was got up for 
the purpoſe ; but the breeches burſt a Team at 
the very firſt attempt of pulling them on, and. 
the ſleeves of the coat were alſo impracticable; 
ſo ſhe was forced to content kerſelf with cloth- 
ing me in my Sunday's coat and breeches, with. 
the laced-waiſtcoat of the above-mentioned ſuit, 
flit in the back, to ſet them off a little. My 
gardener, who has been accuſtomed- indeed to 
ſerve in many capacities, had his head cropped, 

- eurJed and powdered, for the part of butler; 
one. of the beſt looking plough-boys, bad a 
yellow cape clapped to- his Sunday's coat, to 

* make him paſs for a ſervant in livery ; and we 
borrowed: my fon-in-law the parſon's man for 
2 third hand. | 

All this was accompliſhed, tough not with- 
out ſome tumult and diſorder, before the arri- 
yal of the great lady. She gave-us, indeed, 
more time for the purpoſe than we looked 
for, as it was near fix o'clock before ſhe arriv- 
ed. But this was productive of a misfortune 

| on the other hand; the dinner my poor wife 

| had buſtled, fweated, and ſcolded for, was ſo ; 


over-boiled, over-ſtewed, and over- xoaſted, that. 


| ff 
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it needed the appetite of ſo late an hour to make 
it go well down even with me, who am not ve- 
ry nice in theſe matters: luckily her ladyſhip,. 
as I am told, never eats much, for fear of ſpoil- 
ing her ſhape, now that ſmall waiſts have come 
into faſhion again. 

The dinner however, though fpoiled in. the 
cooking, was not thrown away, as her lady- 
ſhip's train made ſhift to eat the greateſt part 
of it. When I fay her train, I do not mean 
her ſervants only, of which there were half a 
dozen in livery, beſides the illuſtrious Mr. Pa- 
pillot, and her ladyſhip's maid, gentlewoman. 
I ſhould ſay, who had a table to themſeves. 
Her parlour-attendants were equally numerous, 
eonſiſt ing of two ladies and fix gentlemen, who 
had accompanied her ladyſhip in this excur- 
fon, and did us the honour of coming to eat 
and drink with us, and bringing their ſervants 
to do the ſame, though we had never ſeen or 
heard of them before. 

During the progreſs of this entertainment, 
there were ſeveral little embaraſſments, which 
might appear ridiculous in deſcription, but 
were matters of ſerious diſtreſs to us. Soup 


was ſpilled, diſhes overturned, and glaſſes 


broken by the awkwardneſs of our attendants : 


and things were not a bit mended by my wife's. 
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folicitude (who, to do her juſtice, had all her 
eyes about her) to correct them. 

From the time of her ladyſhip's arrival, it 
was impoſſible that dinner could be over before 
it was dark. This, with the conſideration of 
the bad road ſhe had to paſs through in her 
way to the next houſe ſhe meant to viſit, pro- 
duced an invitation from my wife and daugh- 
ters to paſs the night with us ; which, after a 
few words of apology. for the trouble ſhe gave 
us, and a few more of the honour we received; 
was agreed to, This gave riſe to a new ſcene 
of preparation, rather more difficult than that 
before dinner. My wife and. I were diſlodged 
from our own apartment, to make room for 
our noble gueſt. Our four daughters were 
crammed in by us, and flept on the floor, that 
their rooms might be left for the two ladies 
and four of the gentlemen who were entitled 
to the greateſt degree of reſpect; for the re- 
maining two, we found beds at my ſon-in- 


law's. My two eldeſt daughters had indeed 


little time to ſleep, being cloſetted the greateſt 


part of the night with their right honourable 
viſitor. My offices were turned topſy-turvey 
for the accommodation of the ſervants of my 
gueſts ; and my own horſes turned into the- 


fields, that theirs might occupy my ſtable. 
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All theſe are hardſhips of their kind, Mr. 


—— Which the honour that accompanies 
them, ſeems to me not fully to compenſate ; 
but theſe are ſlight grievances, in compariſon 
with what I have to complain of as the effects 
of this viſit. The malady of my two eldeſt 
daughters is not only returned with increaſed 
violence upon them, but has now communi- 
cated itſelf to every other branch of my fami- 
ly. My wife, formerly a decent diſcreet wo- 
man, who liked her own way indeed, but was 
a notable manager, now talks of this and that 
piece of expence as neceſſary to the rank of a 
gentlewoman, and has lately dropped ſome 
broad hints, that a winter in town is neceſſary 


to. the accompliſhment of one. My two young- 


er daughters have got the heads that formerly 
belonged to their elder ſiſters, to each of whom, 
unfortunately, the great lady preſented a ſet of 
feathers, for which new heads were eſſentially 
requiſite. 

The inſide of all of them has undergone a 
very ſtriking metamorphoſis, from this one 
night's inſtruction of their viſitor. There is, 
it ſeems, a faſhion in morality, as well as in 
dreſs; and the preſent mode is not quite ſo 
ſrait-laced as the ſtays are. My two fine la- 


dies talked, a few mornings ago, of ſuch a. 
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gentleman's connection with Miſs G, and 
ſuch another's arrangement with Lady G, 
with all the eaſe in the world: yet theſe words, 
I find, being interpreted, mean nothing leſs 
than fornication and adultery. I fometimes 
remonſtrate warmly, eſpecially when I have 
my ſon-in-law to back me, againſt theſe new- 
fangled freedoms ;_ but another doctrine they 
have learned is, that a father and a parſon 
may preach as they pleaſe, but are to be fol- 
lowed only according to the inclination of their 
audience. Indeed I could not help obſerving, 
never mentioned her 
abſent Lord (who, I underſtand, is ſeldom of 
her parties), except ſometimes to let us know 
how much ſhe differed in opinion from him. 

This contempt of authority, and affectation 
of faſhion, has gone a ſtep lower in my houſe. 
hold. My gardener has tied his hair behind, 
and ſtolen my flour to powder it ever ſince he 
ſaw Mr. Papillot ; and yeſterday he gave me 


warning that he ſhould leave me next term, if 


I did not take him into the houſe, and provide 
another hand for the work in the garden. I 
found a great hoyden, who waſhes my daugh- 
ters linens, fitting, the other afternoon, dreſſed 
in one of their caſt fly-caps, entertaining this 
ſame oaf of a gardener, and the wives of two 
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of my farm, fervants, with tea; forſooth ; and 
when I quarrelled her for it, ſhe replied, that 
Mrs. Dimmity, my Lady —s gentlewo- 
man told her all the maids at had tea, 
and ſaw company of an afternoon. 

But I am reſolved on a reformation, Mr. 
„and ſhall let my wife and daughters 
know, that I will be maſter of my own houſe, 
and my own expences, and. will neither be 
made a fool or a beggar, though it were after 
the manner of the greateſt Lord in Chriſten- 
dom. Yet I confeſs I am always for trying 
gentle methods firſt. I beg, therefore that 
you will give us your beſt advice, and try to 
perſuade my. family, if poſlible, to give over 
a behaviour, which I think, under favour, is 
rather improper even in great folks, but is 
certainly ruinous to little ones. 
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re Nonnen XXII. 


enn ſhake our dex with a rere vn. 


e Jon GILPIN.” 
Jous „ was a citizen 


Of credit and renown; _ 
A train-band captain eke was he | 

Ot famous London town. -— 

# 

John Gilpin's ſpouſe ſaid to her dear 
Though wedded we have been FIR 
4« Theſe twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have ſeen. ; 


& To morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Vnto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaiſe and pair. 


My ſiſter and my fiſter's child, 
% Myſelf and children three, 
„Will fill the chaiſe ; ſo you muſt. ride 
On horſeback after we.“ 
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He ſoon reply'd—** I do admire 
«© Of woman-kind but one; 
And you are ſhe, my deareſt dear, 
Therefore it ſhall be done. 


] am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world does know; 
« And my good friend Tom Callender, 
„Will lend his horſe to go.” 


Quoth Mrs, Gilpin—* That's well ſaid ; 
« And, for that wine is dear, 

„We will be furniſh'd with our own, 
+ Which is ſo bright and clear.” 


John Gilpin kiſs'd his loving wife; 
O'erjoyed was he to find. 

That though on pleaſure ſhe was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came; the chaiſe was brought, 
But yet was not allow'd 

To drive up to the door, leſt all 
Should ſay that ſhe was proud. 


So three doors off the chaiſe was ſtaid, 
Where they did all get in; 
Six precious ſouls ; and all agog 
To daſh through thick and thin. 
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Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folks ſo glad ; 

The ſtones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapſide were mad. 


John Gilpin at his- horſe's fide, AT 


veiz'd faſt the flowing mane, 
And up he got in haſte to ride, 
But ſoon came down again. 


For ſaddle- tree ſcarce reach'd had he, 
His j journey to begin, a 


When, turning round his og ht fave 


Three cuſtomers come in. 


So.down he came; for loſs of time, 

Although it griev'd him ſore, 

Yet loſs of pence, full well he knew,. 
Would grieve him ſtill much more. 


1 long before the n 

Mere ſuited to their mind, 

When Betty eim d into bis ge 
„The wine is left behind?!“ 


% Good lack ! quoth he; . yet n org 
„My leathern belt Hikewiſe, 0 

In which I bear my truſty word 

« When I do exerciſe,” ?“ 
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Now Mrs. Gilpin—careful ſoul ! 
Had two ſtone-bottles found. © 
To hold the liquor which ſhe lov'd, | 
And keep it ſaſe and ſound.. 


Each bottle had two curling ears, 
Through which the belt he drew; 

He hung one bottle on each fide, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp'd from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat. 
He manfully did throw, 


Now ſee him-mounted once again 
Upon his nimble ſteed, 

Full {lowly pacing o'er the ſtones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding ſoon a ſmoother road 
Beneath his well-ſhod feet, 

The ſnorting beaſt began to trot, 
Which gall'd him in his ſeat. 


50 ** fair and ſoftly,” John did cry; 
But John he cried in vain; : 
That trot became a gallop ſoon 

In ſpite of curb or rein, 
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So ſtooping down, as he needs muſt; 
Who cannot ft upright, . 


He graſp'd the mane with heck: his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


Away went Gilpin, neck PEER . 
Away went hat and wig; 


He little dreamt, when he ſet out, 


Of running ſuch ait 


| The horſe, who never had before 


Been handled in this kind, 
Affrighted fled ; and, as he flew, _ 
Left all the world behind. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like ſtreamer long and gay; 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At laſt it flew away. 


Then might all people well diſcern 


The bottles he had flung ; | 
A bottle ſwinging at each fide, 
As has been ſaid or ſung. 


The dogs did bark, the children eam d. 
Up flew the windows all; 

And ev'ry ſoul cry d out, Well done! 
As loud as he could bawl. 
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Away went Gilpin—who but he ! 
His fame ſoon ſpread around— 

He carries weight !—he rides a race 
« *Tis for a thouſand pound!“ 


And ftill, as faſt as he drew near, 
'T was wonderful to view, 

| How, in a trice, the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back, 
Were ſhatter'd at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
. Moſt piteous to be ſeen, 

And made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke, 
As he had baſted been, 


But fill he ſeem'd to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle brac'd ; 

For ſtill the bottle necks were left 
Both dangling at his waiſt, 


Thus, all through merry Iſlington, 

Theſe gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Waſh (IF 
Of Edmonton ſo gay. IHE 
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And there be W che waſh about 
On both fides of the way; 
Juſt like unto a trundling er e 
Or a wild gooſe, at . r 


At Edmonton, his loving * 

From the balcony ſpied 

Her tender huſband, wond'ring nch 
'To fee how he did ride. 


« Stop, oj, John Gilpin! here's the houſe = 
They all at once did ery ; | 

The dinner waits, and we are tir'd h 
Said Gilpin—“ So am I 


But, ah! his horſe was not a whit 71 
Inclin'd to tarry there; | 

For why? —his owner had: a houſe 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 14 


85 like an arrow bein he flew. - 
Shot by an archer ſtrong; 
So did he fly—which . me to 

The middle al my 2 


nn out of "IE 
And ſore againſt his will, 
Till at his friend's Tom Callender' S, 
| His horſe at laſt ſtood ſtill. . 
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Tom Callender ſurpris'd to ſee 
His friend in ſuch a trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accoſted him 


„What news, what news !—the tidings tell: 
„Make haſte and tell me all! 

Say, why bare headed you are come, 
+ Or why you come at all?“ 


Now Gilpin had a pleaſant wit, 
And lov'd a timely joke; 

And thus unto Tom Callender, 

In merry k ſtrains, he ſpoke— 


I come becauſe your horſe would come; 
«© And if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will ſoon be here; 
They are upon the road.“ 


Tom Callender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a fingle word, 
But to the houſe went in. 


Whence ſtraight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that droop'd behind, 

A hat not much the worſe for wear ; 
Each comely in its kind, 
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He held them up, and in his turn, 


Thus ſhew'd his ready wit 
My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs muſt fit. 


gut let me ſcrape the dirt away 
That hangs about your face; 

* And ſtop and eat—for well you may 
“ Be in a hungry caſe !” 


Said John.“ It is my wedding day; 
% And folks would gape and ſtare, 
« Tf wife ſhould dine at Edmonton, 
« And I ſhould dine at Ware.” 


Then ſpeaking to his horſe, he ſaid, 
% I am in haſte to dine; _ 

«© ”T was for your pleaſure you came here, 
+ You ſhall go back for mine.” 


Ah! luckleſs word and bootleſs boaſt, 

For which he paid fo dear; 

For, while he ſpoke, a braying aſs 
Did ſing moſt loud and clear: 


Whereat his horſe did ſnort, as if 
He heard a lion roar; : 

And gallop'd off, with all his might, 
As he had done before. 
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Away went Gilpin—and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He loſt them ſooner than at firſt : 
For why ? They were too big. 


Now, Gilpin's wife, when ſhe had ſeen. 
Her huſband poſting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half- a- crown: 


And thus, unto the youth ſhe ſaid 
That drove them to the Bell, 

« This ſhall be yours, when you bring back 
« My huſband ſafe and well.” 


The youth did ride, and ſoon they met: 
He tried to ſtop John's horſe. ga 
By ſeizing faſt the flowing rein; 
But only made things worſe: 


For, not performing what he meant. 3 
And gladly would have done, | 

He thereby frighted. Gilpin's horſe, 

And made him faſter run. 


Away went Gilpin —and away 
Went poſt-boy at his heels; ES 
The poſt-boy's horſe right glad to miſs 
The lumber of the wheels. 5 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, | \ 
Thus ſeeing Gilpin fly, F 

With poſt-boy ſcamp'ring in the dear, 12. 21þh 
They rais'd the hue-and-ory, 


Stop thief i —ſtop thief !—a hi ghnnaymin yu 


Not one of them was mute, 
So they, and all that paſſ'd that way, 
Soon joined in the purſuit, 


But all the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in ſhort ſpace ; 

The men {till thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race: 


And ſo he did, and won it too 5 
For he got firſt to town: 

Nor ſtopp'd, till where he firſt got up, 
He did again get down. 


Now let us fin g—Long live the 0 3 


And Gilpin, long live he; » 
And when he next does ride abroad, 
May I be there to ſee. 
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